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Executive Summary 

According to recent government data, over 450,000 
children are now homeless nationwide. Another two million 
children are "precariously housed" and at imminent risk of 
homelessness. And at least 28% of homeless school-aged 
children are not attending school. 

Numerous barriers may shut homeless children out of 
school: residency rules that impose permanent address 
requirements may prevent homeless children from enrolling in 
school. Delays in the transference of school records, 
burdensome documentation requirements, and unrealistic 
guardianship rules may operate as additional, less obvious, 
barriers. And lack of transportation to school may present an 
insurmountable barrier for homeless children. 

The Stewart B. McKinney Act, enacted in July 1987, 
was intended to remove these barriers and to ensure that 
homeless children are guaranteed access to public school. But 
despite a 1988 consent decree, the U.S. Department of 
Education, charged with implementing this mandate, har failed 
to comply with its statutory duties. As & resulu, barriers to 
education persist — and homeless children are still being 
shut out of school. 

After extensive investigation — including review of 
thousands of pages of documents, interviews with scores of 
federal and state officials, and a 20 state survey of 
providers of services to the homeless ~ the Center made these 
major findings: 

1- DOE Has Failed to Implement the McKinney Act 
Properly . DOE has failed in each of its statutorily mandated 
duties: 

a. Delays . Distribution of funds by DOE to 
state educational agencies is one year behind schedule. 
Fiscal year 1988 funds, appropriated by Congress in December 
1987, were not fully distributed by DOE until October 1989. 
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o. Inadequate guidance to states , DOE has 
consistently failed to provide basic information on federal 
requirements to state education agencies. In one instance , 
DOE sent a memorandum to states advising them to apply for 
funds — which had been appropriated by Congress eight months 
earlier — just 18 days before the application deadline. 

c. Limitation on direct services , Witbcjt 
legal basis, DOE has interpreted the statute to prohibit use 
of McKinney funds to actually educate homeless children. As a 
result, with few exceptions, badly-needed funds may only be 
used for administrative purposes. 

d. Failure to monitor states . Despite a 
statutory directive ~ and clear state non-compliance — DOE 
has taken no action to monitor states' compliance with federal 
requirements. 

Late and inaccurate reports to Congress . 
DOE's annual reports to Congress, required by law, have been 
submitted with delays of over one year. The 1990 report 
included state data that was altered — at DOE's direction — 
in order to minimize the number of homeless children. 

2. The States Have Failed to Implement the 
McKinney Act Adequately . The States have also failed in 
implementing the Act. State plans — the detailed documents 
designed to ensure that homeless children have access to 
public schools — routinely omit provisions expressly mandated 
by the Act. And while some state plans contained thoughtful 
analyses of the problem and proposed concrete solutions, 
others were minimal at best. 

3. Homeless Children Are Still Being Shut Out of 
School . A 20 stale survey of providers of services to the 
homeless conducted by the Center reveals that homeless 
children are still being denied access to education. Of the 
states surveyed: 

- iii - 
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0 60% report that residency requirements are 

still being imposed in a manner that excludes 

homeless children* 
0 70% report difficulties in records transfer for 

homeless children. 
0 40% report that guardianship requirements are 

being imposed in a manner that excludes 

homeless children. 
0 55% report that homeless children are being 

denied access to "comparable ser vices , M 

including school meals and special education 

programs. 

Recommenda t ions . The Center recommends that: 

1. DOE immediately comply with its obligations 
under the McKinney Act, including: distribution of funds 
within 60 days of availability, monitoring of state 
compliance, provision of technical assistance to states, 
removal of the limitation on direct services, and timely 
reporting to Congress. 

2. The States take immediate, affirmative steps to 
comply with the McKinney Act, including: removal of all 
residency requirements, expeditious transfer of records, 
removal of burdensome documentation requirements, and 
provision of transportation to school. 

3. The McKinney Act should be expanded to provide 
additional services to children who are homeless as well as to 
children who are at risk of homelessness. These services, 
designed to help children escape the cycle of homelessness, 
include: after school programs, tutoring, school meals, and 
school supplies. 
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Introductio n 

Current estimates reveal tt at 25% of all homeless 
persons are children.^ According to the Department of Educa- 
tion, at lF.ast 450,000 children are now homeless across the 
country.- Based on other government data, an even greater 
number — over two million — are precariously housed and at 
imminent risk of homelessness. 

The most innocent victims, children are also the 
hardest hit by homelessness. Not only do they lack proper 
shelter, food, and clothing, but they are also often deprived 
of a tool which might enable them to escape the cycle of 
homelessness: education. According to a 1987 survey of eight 
cities across the country, 43% of homeless children did not 
attend school. in a 1989 report, DOE estimated that 28% of 



1/ See* U.S. Conference of Mayors, A Status Report on Hu nger 
an ° Homelessness in Erica's Cities; 1989 at ?fl-?9 >n c ^r 
1989) • 

2/ 1989 Report on Department of Education Activities 
(Section 724(b)(2) of P.L. 100-77) and 1989 Status Report on 
Homeless from State Coordinators (Section 724(b)(3) of P L 
100-77 at 7 (March 1990) [hereafter 1989 Report to Congress ] . 
See also infra at 7. «=»j. 

V mm , According to a 1989 report by the General Accounting 
office, on any given night Cd,000 children are "literally" 
homeless; another 186,000 are "precariously housed." 
According to the GAO, precariously housed persons — 
doubled-up families, for example — "could be interpreted" to 
JJi^i n the Mc Kinney Act's definition of "homeless." The 
GAO did not compile annual statistics, but projected an annual 
figure of 310,000 for children and youths housed in shelters. 
In addition, the GAO compiled ratios of children in shelters 
to precariously housed children in forty counties across the 
country. The Center used the average of this ratio (6.7) to 
pro:ect a national annual estimate of 2,077,000 precariously 
housed children. Adding this figure to the annual number of 
sheltered children yields a total of approximately 2.4 
million. GAO/PEMD- 89-14 Homeless Children and youths ut 10 
(June 1989) . 

4/ Child Welfare League of America, Homeless Chil dren and 
Their Families; A Prelimina r y Study at 2 (1987). 
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all homeless children ar i youth did not attend school.-/ And 
in a 1987 survey of 104 shelters across the country, 34% re- 
ported that homeless children faced barriers that shut them 
out of school.-' 

In 1987, Congress passed legislation designed to 
provide "critically urgent" emergency relief to the nation's 
homeless poor. The Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance 
Act, signed into law on July 22, 1987, specifically provides 
for the education of homeless children. Title VII, Subtitle B 
of the McKinney Act requires that all homeless children be 
provided access to public school education and provides fund- 
ing to states to implement this policy. 

Nevertheless, desoits an exptess congressional find- 
ing of urgent need, the United states Department of Education, 
the rederal agency charged with implementing the new law, has 
been lax in doing so. On December 28, 1987, suit was filed in 
federal court to require DOE to comply with the congressional 
mandate and implement Title VII in a timely fashion. ' On Janu- 
ary 21, 1988, DOE entered into a settlement agreement, stipu- 
lating to an expedited timetable for implementation. 

In late 1989, the National Law Center began a 
follow-up investigation of DOE's implementation of the program 
to educate homeless children. The goal was to monitor the 
activities of DOE and the States since the initial suit was 
filed. In conducting the investigation, the Center focused on 
DOE's compliance with the statutory mandate. In addition, the 
investigation examined state implementation of the program. 
Finally, the Center interviewed scores of service providers 
across the country in order to determine whether homeless 
children are now being provided an education. 



5/ 1989 Report to Congress at Table 3. 

6/ The Center for Law and Education, Education Prob lems of 

Homeless Children at 2 (1987) [hereafter "Education 

Problems" ] . 
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Methodology. Through a request under the Freedom of 
Information Act, as well as the voluntary cooperation of DOE, 
the National Law Center obtained copies of docaments relating 
to the program and its implementation from DOE. Due to the 
disorganization of DOE's own files, the collection of the 
documents requested was burdensome and time-consuming, in 
addition, DOE refused to make a complete response to the FOIA 
request. As a result, after numerous requests and searches, 
and the production of thousands of documents, it is still not 
clear whether all requested documents were turned over to the 
Center . 

Center staff then reviewed and analyzed those docu- 
ments that were made available, which included information on 
DOE's interpretation of the program, disbursement of funds to 
the States, and review of applications from the States. In 
addition, the documents included the States' applications and 
"plans" — which are intended to be detailed proposals provid- 
ing for the education of homeless children. and youth that 
States must submit in order to receive federal funding under 
the program. The Center obtained and analyzed plans submitted 
by 49 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Center staff also met with and interviewed at length 
DOE officials responsible for implementation of the program. 
In particular, Center staff met with Tom Fagan, Special Pro- 
gram Analyst with the Office of Policy Development and Evalua- 
tion, who has provided advice and guidance to the program 
since its inception. In addition, Center staff met with Fran- 
cine Vinson, Director of the Education of Homeless Children 
and Youth Program and her predecessor, Ed Smith. 

Over a period of ten days, Center staff interviewed 
all of the 52 state officials responsible for implementation 
of the program at the state level. Each official was asked 
the same c jestions regarding his or her experience with the 
program. 

Finally, Center staff interviewed service providers 
in 20 states across the country to obtain information on the 
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current educational status of homeless children. Providers 
were asked whether homeless children now face barriers in 
entering school, in remaining in school, and in receiving the 
services to which they are entitled under Title VII. 

This report summarizes the results of the Center's 
investigation and offers some recommendations to improve and 
expand the range of educational services available to homeless 
children. 
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I. Background 



A. The Problem 

The absence of education hurts homeless children in 
at least twc ways. First, it deprives them of the stability 
and opportunity for growth associated with school. Already 
cut off from the mainstream by their homelessness, these chil- 
dren are further isolated when they are either unable to get 
into school or their schooling is discontinued. Second, it 
deprives them of the tools needed to break the cycle of pover- 
ty. Without an adequate education, the probability of a home- 
less child acquiring the skills needed to compete effectively 
in the job market is slim. Without an adequate education, the 
prospects for a homeless child, both present and future, are 
bleak. 

The evidence is clear that many homeless children 
are not receiving an education. Ma^y factors contribute to 
this result. Where parents and children are struggling to 
survive, education may become a "luxury- rather than a priori- 
ty. Moreover, homeless children lack the basics essential to 
successful performance of school duties such as a private, 
quiet place to study or do "homework." But even if these 
inherent difficulties were to be set aside, homeless children 
-xso face other barriers that effectively deny them access to 
public schools. 

Denial of access may take several forms. Typically, 
in order to attend public school, a child must be a "resident" 
of the relevant school district. In some cases, school dis- 
tricts have interpreted such rules to require a permanent 
address. A homeless child, by definition unable to meet this 
requirement, may be denied access to public schools as a re- 
sult. In other cases, a child who, upon becoming homeless, 
moves out of the original school district may be denied access 
because the districts disagree as to whether the child is a 
resident cf the original or new school district. 
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In addition to actual denials of access, homeless 
children face a host of other legal and practical difficul- 
ties. For example: 

1. Transportation . Children living in the shel- 
ters or the street may be unable to obtain transportation to 
school.-^ 

2 - Lack of Records . Homeless children may be 
unable to register because they are unable to obtain records 
promptly from a previous school district. 

3 « Special Education . More than other children, 
homeless children may require special education to compensate 
for academic deficits or other problems resulting from their 
homelessness. Yet, lengthy testing processes for entry into 
such programs may effectively exclude homeless children. In 
some cases, testing may be intentionally delayed in order to 
weed out homeless children.-/ 

4 « Guardian ship requirements . Some homeless fami- 
lies, hoping to spare their children the trauma of shelter 
life, or unable to find accommodations in family shelters, may 
send their children to live with friends or relatives. Yet 
schools may require that either a parent or a legal guardian 
register a child. When the parents are not nearby, and cannot 
afford transportation to the school, this requirement may 
effectively preclude homeless children from registering for 
school . 

According to DOE, the number of school-aged homeless 
children in PY89 was 272,773.—/ Roughly 40-50 percent of all 



2/ Education Problems at 2. 
8/ Id. 

9/ National Coalition for the Homeless, Broken Lives: De nial 
of Educa tion to Homeless Children at 9 (December 1987) . 

10/ However, the Center using t:.e came data arrived at a 
(footnote cont'd) 
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homeless children are of pre-school age.—/ All signs are 
that without swift, decisive action the existing educational 
problem is destined to grow much worse in the future. 

B. The McKinney Act 

Congress passed the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless 
Assistance Act with the intent of providing emergency aid to 
the nation's homeless poor. The spirit of the Act was clearly 
one of urgency. Both the language of the Act and its legisla- 
tive history^ clearly indicate that Congress intended the agen- 
cies to move quickly in implementing the provisions of the 
law. 

Title VII, Subtitle B, (entitled the "Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth" ), was aimed at integrating home- 
less children into the existing public education system. The 
McKinney Act did not seek to create a new, sap/irate education 
system for homeleus children; rather it sought to assist state 
and local agencies in integrating homeless children into al- 
ready existing programs. This policy is evident in both the 
Act — ' and the legi lative history.—/ 

Title VII B implements this goal in two w?ys. 
First, it guarantees homeless children access to public 
schools, asserting that as a matter of federal policy, states 
must ensure that homeless children have the same access to "a 
free, appropriate public education" as children who are not 
homeless. This provision both bars states from excluding 



(footnote cont'd) 

total of over 296,000 homeless school age children. These 
figures are calculated from state reports sent to DOE 
representing the FY89 numbers of homeless children and youth. 

11/ States FY89 count. 

12/ Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act, [hereinafter 
McKinney] 42 U.S.C. § 11431-11432 (1987). 

13/ H. Rep. No. 174, 100th Corj . , 1st Sess., reprinted in 
1987 U.S. Code Cong, and Admin. News 441. 
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homeless cnildren and places them under an affirmative obliga- 
tion to ensure access by homeless children to public schools. 
States that have residency requirements must review and revise 
such requirements to ensure that homeless children are afford- 
ed access. 

Second, Title VII B provides federal funds and sets 
up a system for states to implement this mandate. States 
receiving funds must establish a Coordinator of Education of 
Homeless Children and Youth. Each Coordinator must gather 
data on the number of homeless children in the state, educa- 
tional problems faced by homeless children, and any difficul- 
ties in identifying the needs of such children, in addition, 
each Coordinator must draw up a state plan designed to address 
the educational needs of homeless children. Finally, each 
Coordinator must periodically report to DOE. 

Title VII B spells out the required elements of the 
state plans in detail. Essentially, state plans must address 
and prescribe solutions to specific barriers to education 
experienced by homeless children. Each plan must ensure that: 

(a) Local educational authorities will either con- 
tinue the education of the homeless child in the original 
school district or promptly enroll the child ii. the district 
in which the child is actually living, whichever is in the 
child's best interest; 

(b) Homeless children are provided services such as 
special education, school meals, and other services comparable 
to those provided to children who are not homeless; 

(c) School records of homeless children are avail- 
able in a timely fashion to new school districts; 

(d) Procedures are in place for the resolution of 
disputes regarding the educational placement of homeless chil- 
dren. 

In addition, Title VII B requires DOE to perform 
four duties. DOE must: 

(1) review applications, including state 
plans, and allocate funds to States; 

(2) monitor and review compliance by States; 
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(3) report to Congress at the end of each 
fiscal year; and 

(4) disseminate information to the States on 
exemplary programs that successfully ad- 
dress the needs of homeless children and 
youth. — ' 

II. DOE's Implementation of the McKinney Act 

A. Chronology 

The McKinney Act was passed by Congress on June 30, 
1987, and signed into law on July 22, 1987. Appropriations 
for implementation of the program were made available on Ju- 
ly 11, 1987. This chronology summarizes DOE's progress in 
implementing the program to educate homeless children. 

Fiscal Year 1987 . 

July 16, 1987 . DOE began work on developing im- 
plementation guidelines. Rather than promulgating formal 
regulations, DOE decided to implement the program through the 
issuance of Non-Regulatory Guidance (NRG) in order to "expe- 
dite implementation of the program."— ^ 

The NRG is in question and answer form. It poses an 
anticipated question about the application process and then 
answers it. According to DOE, the purpose of the NRG is to 
explain the requirements of the Act, while also allowing 
states to deve* p programs tailored to their particular cir- 
cumstances . 

August 11, 1987 . A memorandum was sent by DOE to 
the Chief State School Officers informing them of the program 
and the estimated allocations and requesting the name of a 
state contact for the program. 



14/ McKinney, 42 U.S.C. § 11432. 

15/ Interview with Tom Fagan (October 12, 1989). 
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November 3, 1987 . A draft version of the NRG appli- 
cation was sent out to chief state school officers, state con- 
tacts, and interested organizations for comments. 

November 24, 1987 . DOE sent out application pack- 
ages to the States for FY87 funding. These packages consisted 
of a letter from DOE stating that funds were available and 
asking interested states to submit a signed list of assurances 
and a proposed budget to receive funds. DOE set April 30, 
1988 as the deadline for submission of applications. 

December 7, 1987. DOE sent the finalized NRG to all 
state contacts. 

December 28, 1987 . Suit was filed against DOE in 
federal court alleging that DOE was unlawfully delaying imple- 
mentation of the program. The suit alleged that DOE's own 
delays, as well as the timetable it set for state implementa- 
tion, had resulted in the loss of a full year of benefits 
under the Act. 

January 21, 1988. DOE entered into a settlement in 
which it agreed to speed up implementation of the program. 

DOE started receiving applications for fiscal year 
1987 in late December 1987. within a month of receiving the 
applications, the majority of states had applied. The time 
between receipt and approval of the applications was generally 
one to two weeks. But, the 1987 funds were not fully distrib- 
uted until November 1988. 
Fisca] Year 1988 . 

December 22, 1987 . Congress appropriated $4.7 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988 funds for the program. 

August 8, 1988. DOE sent notices to states announc- 
ing the availability of fiscal year 1988 funds and enclosing 
an application package. In contrast to the bare-bones FY87 
applications, the FY88 application process was more complex: 
states were required to draw up plans in keeping with the 
mandate of the statute. DOE's materials, howevev, included 
neither instructions, nor any du»» date. 
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April 12, 1989. DOE sent a memorandum to all states 
notifying them that their applications for FY88 funds were due 
by April 30, 1989. The memorandum warned that states that did 
not meet this deadline would not receive funds. It also re- 
minded states that had not submitted their December 31, 1988 
reports to DOE containing the results of the state-wide count 
to do so immediately. 

June 1, 1989. Francine Vinson replaced Ed Smith as 
director of the program. DOE sent form rejection letters to 
30 states. These states were given 15 days to submit correct- 
ed plans. 

The States took different amounts of time to resub- 
mit their plans. Some did so within weeks while others took 
months. DOE took up to two months to review and approve the 
revised plans. Based on the Center's interviews, Virginia was 
tne last plan to be approved for FY88. The Virginia plan was 
sent in February 28, 1989 and needed no revisions; it was 
approved eight months later on October 16, 1989. Hawaii is 
the only state which has still not submitted a plan. 
Fiscal Year 1989 . 

Septembe r 20, 1988 . Congress appropriated $4.8 
million in FY89 funding for the program. 

February 14-15 and 23-24, 1989 . DOE held two re- 
gional technical assistance meetings. These meetings took the 
place of the cancelled national meeting scheduled for December 
1988. The topics were the development of state plans and 
future data gathering. 

July 11, 1989. DOE sent application packages for 
FY89 funds to the States. The due date was April 30, 1990. 

August 16, 1989. Mary Jean LeTendre, Director of 
Compensatory Education, sent a memorandum to the States ex- 
plaining basic issues relating to the program's funding. This 
memorandum explained when fiscal years begin and end, when 
funds appropriated in a given fiscal year should be used, when 
funds become available, and by when funds must be spent. 
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August 18, 1989. Mary Jean LeTendre sent a memo- 
randum to the States explaining how "homeless child" is de- 
fined under Title VII. 

November 7-8 , 1989 . DOE sponsored a conference in 
Washington, D.C. for all state Coordinators. At the confer- 
ence, Tom Pagan announced that states could use any remaining 
FY88 money to fund "pilot projects" by local school districts. 

In addition, in August 1989, DOE advised the States 
that FY89 funds could be used, on a special one-time basis, to 
fund pilot projects. Such projects provide after-school pro- 
grams, tutoring, and other special services for homeless chil- 
dren (Appendix 1). 

As of mid-May, DOE had received all of the FY89 
applications. To date, twenty-seven have been funded. 
Fiscal Year 1990 . 

November 21, 1989 . Congress appropriated $4.99 
million in FY90 funds for the program. To date, no action has 
been taken by DOE to distribute funds. 

B» Assessment of doe's Performance 

Review of Applications and Distribution of Funds 
a. Delays in Review 

DOE's implementation of its primary responsi- 
bility of reviewing applications and allocating funds to the 
States was rife with delays, when questioned about the delays 
during his tenure as Director, Ed Smith stated that the imple- 
mentation delays were due to the "nature of the bureaucra- 
cy." — Yet the Center's investigation revealed long delays 
in the performance of even the simplest tasks. Those delays 
undoubtedly hampered the ability of states to establish pro- 
grams and compelled homeless children to continue waiting for 
assistance. Some of the more egregious delays include: 



16/ Interview with Ed Smith (December 4, 1989). 
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DOE did not send out the PY87 application pack- 
ets until four months after the program was enacted. Yet the 
packet contained only basic information about the program, a 
list of assurances to be signed by state officials, and direc- 
tions for states to submit a proposed budget. 

DOE did not finalize its non-regulatory guid- 
ance to states until December 7, 1987, over four months after 
the program was enacted. Yet, this guidance consisted only of 
eighteen simple questions and answers about the program (Ap- 
pendix 2). 

DOE delayed over eight months in sending a 
simple notice to states alerting them that FY88 funds were 
available. When DOE did send the notice, it neglected to 
indicate any application deadline. 

DOE waited until April 12, 1989, over eight 
raontns after the original notice of fund availability was sent 
out, to inform states that the PY88 applications were due on 
April 30, 1989. 

DOE took an average of 3.1 months to review the 
state plans submitted with the FY88 applications. Twelve of 
the plans took over 4 months for DOE to review (Appendix 3). 

Inadequate and Improper Review of State 

Plans 

Of the PY88 applications which contained the 
States' plans, 30 were rejected by DOE. This in itself sug- 
gests that the States were not given proper guidance by DOE. 
But the obvious lack of communication is also demonstrated by 
DOE's rejection letters. These were form letters which merely 
cited statutory provisions with which DOE felt the States had 
not complied. 

Moreover, the form letters gave no direction on 
how to correct the plan. For example, in fourteen of the 
thirty rejection letters, the deficiency cited was a general 
statement that the plan failed to meet the requirements of 
Section 722e of the Statute. Section 722e is one page long 
and outlines almost all of the required parts of a state plan. 
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DOE's apparent decision to leave the determination of how to 
correct the plar to the States with minimal guidance was com- 
pletely inappropriate. Particularly given the limited guid- 
ance provided by DOE up to that point (as well as the extraor- 
dinary amount of time taken to review the state plans), a 
response that essentially commanded the states to "try again" 
can hardly be regarded as effective implementation of the law. 

Not only were form letters inadequate, but they 
may also have been used for an improper purpose. All the form 
letters were sent out on the same day — June 1, 1989. Co- 
incidentally, this was also the day Francine Vinson started as 
Director. One would expect that the letters would have been 
staggered if they were responses to individual plans. Rather, 
it appears that they were a hasty sweep — used to "clean 
house" rather than to hasten the review process — perhaps to 
mask a long period of prior inactivity. 

Finally, many of DOE's determinations appear to 
have been incorrect. Center staff reviewed each state plan 
using the Act as the basis for approval or rejection. Of the 
fifty-one plans reviewed, the Center rejected eighteen. Four- 
teen of these were also rejected by DOE, but only two were 
rejected on the same grounds as in the Center's review. On 
the whole, the Center concluded that only nineteen of DOE's 
fifty-ons decisions were accurate (Appendix 4). 

c DOE One Year Behind in Funding 

Like many education programs, Title VII is 
"forward funded." This means that funds appropriated in a 
given fiscal year are to be used in the following fiscal year. 
For example, money appropriated in FY89 is for use during 
FY90. The purpose of this funding method is to allow states 
sufficient notice to plan their activities. 

This system makes funds available for a given 
fiscal year in the fall of the previous year. Yet under DOE's 
schedule, states cannot even apply for these funds until April 
30 of the following year. That means that even if a state ap- 
plies on time , it has lost ten months. 
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For example, FY88 funds were appropriated by 
Congress on December 22, 1987. These funds were intended to 
be distributed in 1988 for use in 1989. But under DOE's 
schedule, those funds were not distributed until after April 
30, 1989, the application due date. Because of this built-in 
delay, funds lay idle for over a year. Indeed, FY88 funds 
were not fully distributed until almost two years after they 
were appropriated. 

These delays continue. While DOE no longer has 
a backlog of applications to be processed, it is still a year 
behind schedule. These delays have serious consequences; they 
increase the chance that funds will lapse and decrease the 
time to use the funds to benefit homeless children. The im- 
plications are even greater when this "urgent" program is one 
year behind. 

d. Fiscal Years and Forward Funding 
Not only is funding delayed, but DOE's schedule 
has also resulted in complete confusion on the part of DOE 
itself as well as on the part of the States (Appendix 5). As 
a result, a number of states applied for funding at inappro- 
priate times. An example of this is evidenced by states ap- 
plying for FY90 funds when the funds had not yet been appro- 
priated for that year. 

DOE is handling the frustration and confusion 
surrounding fiscal years by no longer referring to funding for 
FY89 or FY90, but to second or third year funding. In an 
interview with DOE officials regarding fiscal years, we were 
asked to speak in terms of Year 1, 2, and 3. Likewise, many 
Coordinators could not answer questions unless they referred 
to the number year. However, the grant award letters sent to 
the States as well as the funding applications still refer to 
fiscal years. This dual system is confusing and misleading, 
e. Limitations on Direct Services 
The McKinney Act requires the States to use 
their federal grant money to carry out the federal law and 
policies behind the Statute as well as their state plans. The 
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integration of homeless children and youth is clearly the 
Congressional intent of Title VII, Subtitle B. However, the 
Act contains no indication that the money be used for adminis- 
trative purposes only. Yet, the NRG explicitly states that 
the money cannot be used directly to educate homeless children 
and youth. 

The result of this restriction on direct ser- 
vices is that money has been used by the States to perform the 
count of homeless children in their state, set up an office, 
hire a coordinator and buy office equipment. The problems 
implicit in restricting the use of federal funds are many, but 
the greatest problem is that none of the money actually reach- 
es the children, for whose benefit the Act was created. As 
Joe Johnson, State Coordinator for Texas, stated at the Novem- 
ber DOE convention, the Coordinators should refer to them- 
selves as the "Counters of Homeless Children and Youth" rather 
than educators since that is actually what their job entails. 
2. DOE's Failure to Monitor State Activity 

DOE's obligation to monitor compliance with 
Title VII is clearly set forth in the statute. Its record of 
compliance with this obligation is minimal at best. In re- 
sponse to the Center's request for documents setting forth 
procedures for monitoring compliance, DOE stated that it had 
no such documents. DOE officials confirmed that the only 
means DOE has of monitoring is through reading state plans or 
annual reports. However, reading reports and state plans 
cannot be considered monitoring. The statute imposes a sepa- 
rate responsibility to monitor, distinct from DOE's duty to 
review state plans and reports. This duty has been completely 
ignored by DOE. According to Tom Pagan, DOE intends to begin 
monitoring state implementation of the program, by using moni- 
tors responsible for evaluation of other DOE programs. Ac- 
cording to Francine Vinson, these evaluators will "check in 
on" the state Coordinators, but no effort has been made to 
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more specifically define their duties. Moreover, to date no 
monitoring program exists.— ^ 

3« Late Reports to Congress 

The third duty assigned to DOE by the McKinney 
Act is that DOE report to Congress. Specifically, Section 
724(b)(2) requires th3 Secretary to report annually to Con- 
gress on "the programs and activities authorized by this sub- 
title at the end of each fiscal year." In addition, Section 
722(b)(3) requires the Secretary to report to Congress on 
information received from the States within 45 days of receipt 
of that information. In turn, Section 722(d)(3) requires each 
state to report annually to the Secretary on the data it has 
compiled on homeless children and youth. An "interim" report 
was to be made by each state by December 31, 1987, and "final" 
reports were due by December 31, 1988. 

These statutorily mandated deadlines were not 
met. DOE requested and Congress consented to delay the first 
report. The deadline for the States' report was changed from 
December 31, 1987 to June 30, 1988. However, the reports were 
actually submitted August 30, 1988. DOE's first report to 
Congress, originally due by February 15, 1988, was submitted 
on February 15, 1989. DOE's second report to Congress was not 
submitted until March 1990. 

Finally, the second report contained several 
discrepancies. Four states showed notable differences between 
data submitted in their reports, and data DOE reported to 
Congress. For example, Washington State reported 43,625 home- 
less children and youth to DOE. The number reported for 



17/ The fact that this program proposes to use another 
program to do the required monitoring suggests an internal 
problem: understaf f ing. There is only one full time person 
assigned to the Education of Homeless Children and Youth Pro- 
gram. Perhaps DOE is making a statement about the priority, 
or lack thereof, it gives to this program, which is financial- 
ly dwarfed by other DOE programs. 
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Washington state by DOE to Congress, however, was 9,355. A 
call to the St»ce revealed that DOE had called Washington and 
said, "The accepted number of homeless children in the country 
is around 250,000, and there's no way that Washington alone 
could have one-fifth of them." The state was asked to revise 
its count to conform to a level more consistent with those 
reported by other states.—/ 

4 . Communication Concerns 

Numerous comments were made by State Coordina- 
tors about the quality of communications between the States 
and DOE. The entire program has been marred by poor communi- 
cations. Whether it is poor phone communications or the lack 
of written updates, DOE has been negligent in its duty to keep 
the States abreast of what is expected „iom them. The prob- 
lems with communication usually took one of three forms: a 
lack of communication, miscommunication, and inconsistent 
communication. 

Examples of lack of communication are best seen 
in the lack of guidance from DOE on the proper development of 
state plans. The fact that states were expected to revise re- 
jected plans with only a hint from DOE as to what was wrong 
demonstrates a clear breakdown of communication. 



18/ Washington's count differed from many other counts in 
that it made an attempt to estimate the number of children in 

doubled -up" situations. This number (25,823) as well as the 
number from "other" settings (8,<54) was eliminated from the 
revised report. The proportion between sheltered homeless and 
all other situations in Washington is not inconsistent with 
the proportions reported b^ other states. The fact that DOE 
asked a state to alter its count reveals a disturbing 
preconception of the number of homeless children on the Dart 
of DOE. 

Likewise, there is an unexplained difference in the 
! r £ e P° rted *>y Wisconsin (477) and the number reported by 
DOE to Congress (277). The state Coordinator could not 
explain why Wisconsin's number had been cut almost in half by 
DOE • 
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Almost every Coordinator interviewed listed 
better communication as one of their main suggestions to DOE. 
Some suggested monthly newsletters to update Coordinators on 
coming conventions, due dates, and guidelines on program im- 
plementation. Others stated increased telephone communication 
is necessary. Whatever the method, all agreed that stronger, 
more frequent communication is needed between DOE and the 
States (Appendix 6). 

Miscommunication as well as inconsistent commu- 
nication was frequently reported. Several State Coordinators 
said they spoke to Francine Vinson or Ed Smith, received one 
answer, and then discussed the problem with Tom Fagan and re- 
ceived a totally different answer. One State Coordinator 
remarked, "these folks [DOE] don't know much more about these 
programs than the rest of us — so I can understand their 
reluctance to answer us and get pinned down to a specific 
position. " 

When DOE officials did give specific answers, 
they often contradicted each other or an explanation that had 
been sent out by DOE explaining the same program. For exam- 
ple, many Coordinators thought the yearly reports were due to 
DOE at different times (December 1, December 31, and January 
1). This problem could have been remedied by a letter re- 
minding the States when their reports were due. Inconsistent 
or ineffective communication hampers any program; it can crip- 
ple one that is still in its formative stages. Information 
must be provided to the States on a timely and consistent 
basis. 

^« Formation of the State Coordinators' 

Association; Response to Lack of Guidance 
At a February 1989 regional meeting, some of 
the Coordinators expressed frustration with the program, and 
particularly with its apparent focus on data collection over 
services. It was at this time that Tom Fagan suggested that 
the Coordinators form an association to address and focus on 
these and other issues. 
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In April of 1989, Joe Johnson, the Texas state Coor- 
dinator, sent a survey to Coordinators asking their opinions 
as to whether or not there was a need for an association of 
coordinators. The response to the survey showed an overwhelm- 
ing consensus that an organization was needed to accomplish 
two things: 

(1) develop better mechanisms to exchange ideas, 
and 

(2) create a united voice to influence DOE as to 
how the program should be administered and 
reauthorized (Appendix 7). 

Thirty-five states participated in the initial meet- 
ing on June 8-9, 1989. DOE did not sponsor this meeting, even 
though a DOE official suggested the creation of the associa- 
tion. The conferees did not determine the particular struc- 
trre of the group, but instead focused on issues involving the 
state plans and other immediate concerns. They formed commit- 
tees addressing the structure of the group, problem areas, and 
the numerous complaints about unsatisfactory communication 
with DOE. 

The Association met officially for the first time 
one day prior to the November 1989 DOE convention. At this 
time, it approved a substantial portion of its bylaws, ap- 
proved its position document, and elected officers. Also, the 
research committee disseminated a bibliography on issues re- 
lated to homeless children and youth. According to its posi- 
tion paper, one of the Association's main goals is to make the 
program more service-oriented. 

The Association's position paper also describes th^ 
problems the States are facing due to the continuation c' 
barriers that initially prompted the enactment of Title VII. 
The Association specifically noted this lack of coordination 
between schools and shelter providers. In addition, the State 
Coordinators cited the following specific barriers: 

o Immunizations . States that require proof of immuni- 
zations often delay enrollment while homeless children are 
either immunized or attempt to obtain documentation. Some 
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children are being kept out of school because they cannot 
afford the immunization and lack transportation to the 
clinics. 

° Birth Certificates . The fact that many states re- 
quire the student to present a birth certificate prior to 
entry presents a problem to families who are unable to pay the 
certificate copying fee. 

o School records . Problems still exist with the 
transfer of records within and between districts. 

° Guardian ship requirements . Some school districts 
will not allow a child to enroll if he or she is living with 
someone other than a parent or legal guardian. In extreme 
cases, parents have felt compelled to give up legal custody of 
their children to get them into schools. 

o Transportation . Transportation presents many prob- 
lems in the day-to-day transfer of children to school, but 
particularly when the child exercises the option of returning 
to his or her home school. 

The Association also suggested areas that would 
improve educational opportunities for homeless children and 
give them a real chance to succeed in school. A few examples 
include tutoring and remedial education services. (Sugges- 
tions made by State Coordinators to the Center are summarized 
in Appendix 8 . ) 

When asked if there had been any change since the 
formation of the Association, Joe Johnson responded that he 
personally perceived improved communication between himself 
and DOE. However, he was not sure whether to attribute this 
to improved overall communications or the fact that he is the 
President of the Association. He said that "it is still too 
early to say" what impact the Association will have on DOE. 
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III. State Implementation of the McKinney Act 



A. Responsibilities 

In addition to being in charge of data collection 
and plan implementation, the States were also given virtually 
complete responsibility for deciding what data would be col- 
lected and how it would be collected, as well as how state 
plans would be drafted and implemented. Almost all aspects of 
implementation were left up to the States. 

Creation of the Office of the Coordinatcr 
The first mandate under the Act was to create the 
Office of the Coordinator of the Education of Homeless Chil- 
dren and Youth. The Coordinator was required by the Act to: 

1) gather data on the number and the location of 
homeless children and youth in their state; 

2) develop and carry out a state plan to ensure 
access to a free and appropriate education; and 

3) prepare and submit an interim report to the 
Secretary of Education no later than December 
31, 1987 and a final report no later than De- 
cember 31, 1988.— ' 

A person within the state department of education 
from a related program such as Chapter I (a program for educa- 
tionally deprived children) was often given the task of apply- 
ing for the initial funds to hire a coordinator. All eligible 
states applied for FY87 funds, with over ninety percent doing 
so prior to the April 30, 1988 deadline. 

2» Counting Homeless Children and Youth 
Once the Coordinators were either hired or designat- 
ed, work began on the count of homeless children and youth. 
It should be noted that because this program was new, none of 
the Coordinators had any previous experience in their offices. 
Some Coordinators had dealt with the federal government or 
with "at-risk" children. But few, if any, had a combination 



19/ McKinney, 42 U.S.C. § 11432(d). 
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of the knowledge of the problem they were confronting and the 
intricacies of working with the federal government for fund- 
ing. Even fewer had any background counting homeless chil- 
dren, much less in determining how to identify and address 
their problems. 

Further, many Coordinators had no idea how to begin 
to alleviate the education-related problems of homeless chil- 
dren. Little information came down from the federal govern- 
ment, and desperately needed colleague communication was not 
facilitated. One State Coordinator described the situation by 
saying she felt like the program was on the "back burner." 
Her feeling was that they weren't given enough information to 
write the plans. 

3. State Plans 

Title VII Subtitle B, Sections c through e outlines 
the general requirements of the Act. Meeting these require- 
ments was the beginning of any plan, the framework around 
which a more comprehensive, tailored plan .was to be built. 
However, instead of providing a foundation, these requirements 
apparently confused many Coordinators. A large number of 
states failed to include statutorily-mandated requirements in 
their plans. The quality of the state plans varied drastical- 
ly. While some plans explored the problems of homeless chil- 
dren and youth in great detail and offered insightful ap- 
proaches to the problem, others merely reiterated the require- 
ments set forth by the NRG. 

One cause of great confusion was the limitation on 
direct services resulting from a policy decision made at DOE. 
From the Coordinators' perspective, this unrealistic policy 
judgement posed a . amber of significant problems. For one, 
this interpretation did not consider how other existing pro- 
grams were to pay for the increased number of students they 
would be required to handle, in addition, the view that only 
administrative activities were authorized by Title VII assumed 
that the educational problems of homeless children were al- 
ready covered by existing programs. There is a contradiction 
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between the mandate of the Act to identify barriers to educa- 
tion for homeless children and the belief that existing ef- 
forts could alone address such barriers. 



B « Assessment of States' Performance 

While there were many parts of the application which 
many Coordinators found confusing, the requirements of the 
Statute are quite clear. Yet mandatory provisions such as the 
dispute resolution process, the designation of a person to 
make determinations about the child's placement, and the main- 
tenance of school records were commonly left out of plans. 
While many state plans were rejected which should have been 
approved, others were obviously deficient, failing to address 
most or all of the basic requirements of the statute. 

Although DOE often did not fully carry out its du- 
ties, some states are also open to criticism for what seems to 
be inadequate effort. Many of these problems derive from a 
lack of continuity in personnel. A number of states experi- 
enced a rapid turnover in Coordinators. In interviews, Center 
staff encountered at least four Coordinators who had been on 
the job for less than a month. Coordinators who started their 
jobs after the first year of the program, unless properly 
trained by their predecessors, had a very difficult time in 
keeping pace with the program. 

Even with the current PY89 application, twenty-seven 
states missed the April 30th deadline. DOE sent letters in- 
forming them that their funds would be reallocated if the 
applications were not received promptly. Some of the delays 
experienced by DC are attributable to the slowness of indi- 
vidual states in responding to deadlines. 

The inconsistency of Coordinators caused a period of 
delay in program activity. It is highly probable that many of 
the problems with state plans were due to a simple lack of 
experience and understanding on the part the Coordinators. 
While there is nothing DOE can do about personnel changes on 
the state level, the constant lack of aid and the 
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unavailability of consistent and reliable information exacer- 
bated these problems at the state level. 
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IV. Are Homeless Children Being Educated? 
A Summary of Twenty States Surveyed. 



To assess the effectiveness of DOE and state imple- 
mentation of Title VII of the McKinney Act, the Center sur- 
veyed providers of services to homeless persons in twenty 
states around the country. This survey revealed serious prob- 
lems — including clear non-compliance — in many states. 
Detailed analyses of the educational status of homeless chil- 
dren i.i each state survey are attached as Appendix 9. 

Overall, the survey results paint a bleak picture of 
the educational status of homeless children. But within each 
state, some important differences emerge: Almost uniformly, 
homeless children living in shelters are significantly better 
off than homeless children not living in shelters. In part, 
this appears to be because some states are willing to consider 
shelters "residences" for purposes of meeting residency re- 
quirements. But the more important reason for this difference 
seen-? to be that shelters frequently provide services — often 
using volunteers and private grants ~ that make it pc^.ible 
for children to attend school. The most important of these 
services include transportation to school, and tutoring pro- 
grams. Shelter staff may also serve as advocates, helping 
children obtain school records and immunizations. In addi- 
tion, shelters may provide clothing. 

These private, voluntary efforts cannot — and 
should not — make up for federal and state failure adequately 
to implement the McKinney Act. A summary of the Center's 
results reveals these significant problems. 

Residency Requirements . Outright residency requirements 
are still being imposed in 12 (60%) of the states surveyed. 
In one state (5%), a residency-related requirement appears to 
be in effect, in three states (15%) there are no residency 
requirements. No information on residency requirements is 
available for the remaining four (20%) states. 
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Difficult ies in the Transfer of Records . Difficulty in 
the transfer of records imposes significant barriers in 14 
(70%) of the states surveyed. No problem with record trans- 
fers is reported in two (10%) states. No information nn 
record transfers is available in four (20%) states. 

Transportation. Transportation to school presents sig- 
nificant problems in 15 (75%) of the states surveyed. No 
problem with transportation is reported in two (10%) states. 
No information is available in three (15%) states. 

Guardianship. Guardianship requirements pose significant 
problems in eight (40%) of the states surveyed. No problem 
with such requirements is reported in one (5%) state. No 
information is available in 11 (55%) states. 

Comparabl e Services . Lack of access to comparable ser- 
vices is reported in 21 (55%) of the states surveyed. No 
information is available in nine (45%) states. 
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Conclusion 

As indicated by the Center's survey, homeless chil- 
dren around the country are still not receiving an adequate - 
or any — education. Despite Congress' urc*nt directive, the 
McKinney Act is clearly not being implemented. Neither DOE 
nor the States have taken the mandated, critically needed 
steps provided in the law. 

Moreover, absent significant external pressure, it 
is unlikely that there will be any substantial changes in the 
program at the federal level. There are no staff changes or 
augmentations on the horizon. No changes in policy regarding 
spending or program priority within DOE are anticipated. 

There are no plans to move the due date for applica 
tions up to a point preceding the start of the fiscal year. 
DOE is, at present, a year behind in funding. There are no 
indications that DOE will take any action to correct this 
delay. 

Monitoring is planned for the coming year, but only 
as an afterthought to monitoring of other programs. There is 
no separate monitoring of the McKinney program, and there are 
no plans to put such monitoring into place. 

The Association of State Coordinators is pressing 
for DOE to allow Coordinators to use funds for programs that 
directly educate homeless children. But once again, there is 
no indication that DOE has plans to change this policy, even 
though the policy is without basis in the statute. DOE will 
begin allowing for pilot projects, but these affect only lim- 
ited populations. 

Further, at the state level implementation is gross- 
ly inadequate and uneven at best. While some of these diffi- 
culties may be traced to the lack of guidance and leadership 
at the federal level, states must share in the hiame as well. 
Yet, with few exceptions, no significant effort appears under- 
way to improve state performance. 

With the problematic FY88 applications now behind 
it, DOE will have mere time available to work individually 
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with states. But the fact that so little has changed in the 
past, and so little change is anticipated for the future, does 
not bode well for any real improvement in program implementa- 
tion. 
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Recommenda t ions 

Without permanent housing, homeless children inevi- 
tably face significant educational problems. But until this 
underlying problem is addressed, DOE and the States must work 
to eliminate barriers that now shut homeless children out of 
school. Many of these recommendations also reflect sugges- 
tions made by state Coordinators (See Appendix 8). The fol- 
lowing steps should be taken: 

A * DOE Imple mentation of the McKinney Act . DOE should 
implement Title VII of the McKinney Act effectively and speed- 
ily. 

1 « Expedite distribution of funds . The program is 
now one year behind schedule. DOE should revise its schedule 
to ensure that funds are distributed within 60 days of avail- 
ability. 

2. Monitoring . DOE should immediately set up a 
system to monitor states' implementation of Title VII. This 
system should include regular field visits by DOE staff to 
review state procedures and practices. It should include 
regular review of states' written policies, as well as inter- 
views with shelter staff, parents of homeless children, and 
local school district officials. 

3 - Provide Technical Assistance . State Coordinators 
now face enormous difficulty in obtaining necessary informa- 
tion from DOE. DOE should disseminate information to states 
on a monthly basis concerning funding deadlines, model pro- 
grams, and implementation issues. In addition, trained DOE 
staff should be available to provide timely, accurate informa- 
tion and technical assistance to states. 

4 * Limitati on on Direct Services . DOE now prohibits 
states from spending McKinney funds on direct services to 
educate homeless children. There is no basis for this limita- 
tion and it should be removed. 
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5. Reports. DOE's reports to Congress have been 
delayed by one year. DOE should report to Congress in a ti 
ly manner. 



B * State Imp lementation of the McKinnev Act . As re- 
vealed in the Center's survey, many states are now in clear 
violation of the McKinney Act. These states should act imme- 
diately to: 

1 - Remove Al l Residency Requirements . No residen- 
cy requirements of any sort may be imposed to bar homeless 
children from attending school. Merely allowing a shelter to 
serve as a "residence" is insufficient. Each state should 
make clear that all homeless children, whether living in a' 
shelter, in a car, or on the street, have the right to attend 
school. 

2 - Ensure Expeditious Transfer of Records . All 
school records should be transferred expeditiously. But, 
homeless children should be permitted to attend school before 
transfer occurs; children should not be penalized for any 
delay in transfer. 

3 - Remove Birth Certificate, Guardianship, and 
Other Documentary Req uirements . Homeless children should not 
be required to produce documents in order to attend school. 
School authorities should develop flexible alternatives to 
obtain any needed information. But homeless children should 
not be kept out of school while such information is being 
gathered. 

4. Transportation. Without adequate transportation 
to schoo. the McKinney Act's guarantee of access to education 
for homeless children is meaningless. State educational au- 
thorities must ensure that transportation to school is actual- 
ly provided. 

c * Expansio n of the McKinnev Act . The McKinney Act 
must also be expanded to provide additional services to chil- 
dren who are homeless or who are at risk of homelessness. 
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These services will help ensure that homeless children not 
only have access to school, but that they also are able to 
obtain an adequate education while in school. Such services 
could help these children escape a future of nomelessness. 

1 « After Sc hool Programs . Schools should provide 
after school programs for homeless children and children at 
risk of homelessness. Such programs could provide a critical 
ly needed quiet place for study, rest, and recreation. For 
children who are homeless or doubled-up, such programs may be 
the only chance for these activities. 

2. Tutoring. Make available tutor i-g and other 
remedial help for homeless and at-risk children. Such servic 
es would help these children keep up with their school work 
and compensate for disruption caused by their living condi- 
tions. 

3. School Meals. Provide school meals and after 
school meals for homeless and at-risk children. Without ade- 
quate foou, homeless children fac3 even greater difficulty in 
school t 

4 « School Supplies . Provide adequate supplies, 
including books, notebooks, pencils and clothing to enable 
homeless children to attend and fully participate in school. 
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Pilot Projects Currently Funded 
Under the McKinney Act-' 



Arizona * 

1. Court Site Elementary School District, home school 
visitor program. Liaison provides technical assistance be- 
tween families and schools, aiding families in obtaininq 
things such as medical aid and food. Districts sign contracts 
with teens promising that if they stay in school, they will be 
given housing. * WiJ " L De 

2. One project focuses on developing a curriculum that is 
;SJhS^ ate f° r homeless children. Fundi make up naif of the 
teacher s salary. A computer was donated to the proiect 

3. School in shelter for K-6. 

Arkansas * 

Three district project in Pulaski County provides coun- 
seling services, tutorial instruction, recreational activi- 
ties . 

California 

~~ fifteen counties and the Los Angeles school district have 
?! r L contracts providing a variety of services tailored ! 

to the counties' individual needs. One of their main goals is' 
to try to assess barriers that prevent access to public 
schools and successfully address them. 

Colorado * 

r« m «^^° r 5 d0 ° ne pil0t P ro 3 ec t with private tutoring and 
remedial education. Transportation is also provided to lid 
students in receiving these special services. 

Florida * 

Project at elementary level incorporates homeless 
education into Social Studies curriculum. A social worker 
works with shelter staff and homeless people staying in the 
she-^er in getting permanent residence. 

Massachusetts 

~ ~TI Adolescent Shelter Project provides in-shelter 
teachers three to four times a week for children who, due to 
their brief stay in the district, otherwise would not receive 
an education during that time. This pr ject provides an 
individual educational component while the child is at the 



1/ These are examples, not an exhaustive list, of pilot 
projects being funded under the McKinney Act. Those states 
marked with an asterisk are usin- left over second year funds; 
other states are using — or planning to use — FY89 funds. 
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2. Volunteer Tutoring Program provides tutors for two 
one-hour sessions weekly. 

a l'u, In -seryice Workshop Project brings school personnel 
and shelter providers together to address the problems and 
needs of homeless children. Massachusetts was divided into 
six areas and held three workshops with another three planned. 

New Hampshire 

State Department of Education will use funds to examine 

common problems in homeless children including 15 in-deoth 
case studies. * 

New York 

fr„™ r0j ?? tS w- U u d ? d in the State wiil a ddr ess problems with 
truancy, the high dropout rate of homeless children, problems 
caused by transience, and domestic violence. 

Pennsylvania 

" Funds will be used to continue last year's programs and 
to examine and augment the previous year's programs which 
include counseling services and grade-level assessment and 
placement of homeless children in schools. 

Tennessee * .' 

CHANCE program funded with $50,000. Students at the 
Center all "have suffered some sort of emotional or physical 
hardship. The program tries to help -ith the transition to a 
regular school setting by providing educational support, amonq 
other services. * 

Texas 

—aaJI 0 *? 0 * P r ?P° ses that districts develop a model procedure 
guide to help kids get into school while avoiding stigma*- * z- 
ing, aiding communication between parties, maintaining 
sensitivity to needs, and gaining access to all services 
(transportation and school supplies included). 

Vermont 

1. Local task force helps kids in shelter with supplies, 
tutoring, and educational needs. 

2. Out of community action agency coordinates the 
transition to permanent living situations. The agencv which 
is located in one of the poorest areas of the state provides 
transportation to homeless children. 

3. Battered women's shelter provides a comprehensive case 
management system for children, 

4. Community action agency is working with schools and 
parents on educational and behavioral management programs. 
Dysfunctional families are aided in obtaining housina with a 
comprehensive approach using case management. 
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West Virginia 

A domestic violence shelter and a community action pro- 
gram have both received funding to address the circumstances 
that adversely affect the learning potential of homeless chil 
dren. other groups are encouraged to apply for remaining 
tunas . 7 
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Pilot Projects Currently Funded 
Onder the McKinney Act-' 



Arizona * 

1. Court Site Elementary School District, home school 
visitor program. Liaison provides technical assistance be- 
tween families and schools, aiding families in obtaining 
things such as medical aid and food. Districts sign contracts 
with teens promising that if they stay in school, they will be 
given housing. r e 

a ™™;-?? 6 S roject focuses on developing a curriculum that is 
appropriate for homeless children. Funds make up half of the 
teacher's salary, a computer was donated to the project. 
3. School in shelter for K-6. 

Arkansas * 

Three district project in Pulaski County provides coun- 
seling services, tutorial instruction, recreational activi- 
ties. 

California 

Fifteen counties and the Los Angeles school district have 
yery broad contracts providing a variety of services tailored 
to the counties' individual r* e ds. One of their main goals is 
to try to assess barriers that prevent access to public 
schools and successfully address them. 

Colorado * 

ro me J^ 0r !5 d0 ?? S ° ne pilot P r °ject with private tutoring and 
remedial education. Transportation is also provided to lid 
students in receiving these special services. 

Florida * 

Project at elementary level incorporates homeless 
education into Social Studies curriculum. A social worker 
works with shelter staff and homeless people staying in the 
shelter in getting permanent residence. 

Massachusetts 

" ~TI Adolescent Shelter Project provides in-shelter 
teachers three to four times a week for children who, due to 
their brief stay in the district, otherwise would not receive 
an education during that time. This project provides an 
individual educational component while the child is at the 
shelter. 



1/ These are examples, not an exhaustive list, of pilot 
projects being fur.ded under the McKinney Act. Those stat s 
marked with an asterisk are using left over second year . nds- 
other states are using — or planning to use — FY89 funds. 
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2. Volunteer Tutoring Program provides tutors for two 
one-hour sessions weekly. 

3. In-service Workshop Project brings school personnel 
and shelter providers together to address the problems and 
needs of homeless children. Massachusetts was divided into 
six areas and held three workshops with another three planned. 

New Hampshire 

State Department of Education will use funds ,o examine 
common problems in homeless children including 15 in-depth 
case studies. 

New York 

Projects funded in the State will address problems with 
truancy, the high dropout rate of homeless children, problems 
caused by transience, and domestic violence. 

Pennsylvania 

Funds will be used to continue last year's programs and 
to examine and augment the previous year's programs which 
include counseling services and grade-level assessment and 
placement of homeless children in schools. 

Tennessee * 

CHANCE program funded with $50,000. Students at the 
Center all "have suffered some sort of emotional or physical 
hardship." The program tries to help with the transition to a 
regular school setting by providing educational support, air.onq 
other services. 

Texas 

Project proposes that districts develop a model procedure 
guide to help kids get into school while avoiding stigmatiz- 
ing, aiding communication between parties, maintaining 
sensitivity to needs, and gaining access to all services 
(transportation and school supplies included). 

Vermont 

1. Local task force helps kids in shelter with supplies, 
tutoring, and educational needs. 

2. Out of community action agency coordinates the 
transition to permanent living situations. The agency which 
is located in one of the poorest areas of the state provides 
transportation to homeless children. 

3. Battered women's shelter provide a comprehensive case 
management system for children. 

4. Community action agency is working with schools and 
parents on educational and behavioral management programs. 
Dyrfunctiona.1 families are tided in obtaining housing with a 
comprehensive approach using case management. 
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West Virginia 

A domestic violence shelter and a community action pro- 
gram have both received funding to address the circumstances 
that adversely affect the learning potential of homeless chil- 
dren. Other groups are encouraged to apply for remaininq 
funds. 



State Coordinator Appraisal of the 
Non-Regulatory Guidance 



' T 5!. NRG wa , s not r"lly confusing. Now that we have the 
official definitions, the guidelines are a lot clearer. 

The NRG was self-explanatory, it included everything 
needed. 9 

The NRG was generally helpful, especially the guidelines 
defining the annual count. We were a little fuzzy about the 
one time count" wording. 

The NRG was confusing and unclear. I used the McKinney Act 
tc write our plan. 1 

We understood the NRG and it to write our plan. 

The guidance the NRG provided was marginally helpful. The NRG 
clarified some points, parts were redundant. 

We didn't understand the restriction on direct services, but 
thought that the NRG was clear. 

The NRG was somewhat confusing. 

I didn't know about the NRG. I did not use it to draw un 
our plan. I used other states' plans to help me write ours. 

The NRG did not help me as specifically as I needed. I was 
unsure of how to do the count, in fact no one I've spoken 
with understands the criteria. 

It didn't provide enough information. The NRG was not 
extremely helpful. It's better to just go by the law. 

The NRG was helpful. It didn't give a lot of format to 
follow yet it provided flexibility for what was unique to each 

The NRG was very helpful with specific information regarding 
residency requirements. We needed a bit more clarity or what 
was expected of the public hearings and tne content of plan, 
we mainly relied on survey results to draw up plan. 

The problem with the NRG was with format rather than 
substance. The explanation should have been at the beginning 
rather than in the appendix at the end. For the most part, it 
wasn t such a problem, we used pieces of the NRG. I was dis- 
appointed that they didn't read our plan thoroughly. I think 
that is why we were rejected. We had to reiterate what was 
already there the first time, this delayed our plan quite a 

Lit . 
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• The NRG was not helpful, I knew nothing about it. 

• We did not use the NRG, we used the McKinney Act itself. 

• We were pleased that it was non-regulatory. 

• We rely on the law itself before the NRG. We follow the 
specific regulations of the law. e 

• We used it but it was not straightforward. 

• The NRG was helpful in clarifying the definition of 

homeless. " 

• The NRG clarified some things, not enough though. We 
had to call the DOE on a number of occasions. 

' HZJSitHV h S lpful i ^t. 1 felt we needed a of what was 

ae^% b n d -TeL% U nUei^ Writin9 ^ firSt Pla " and used Ne » 

' aSl S5l?"2d!ft gira^ved' PfUl if 1 f ° U ° Wed lt exaCtly 

• It was confusing - too much jargon. The EDGAR parts were 
conrusincf • 

• The NRG lacked practical information. The DOE didn't reallv 

£? !25 J^ th fc 5 e StatCS that much in the allocation of funds 
or conducting of surveys. The law was much more useful. The 
NRG really nust restated the law. us«u ± . ine 

• statf noL^ r ?"- in ? **' 1 wasn,t clea ' on what each 
state needed to include in its plan. 
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State Plan Activity 1 



1908 



(Period shown is time between submission and approval) 

1189 FY88_Agg 



* * 

* * 

* * 



* * 



AL 
AK 
AS 
AZ 
AR 
CA 
CO 
CT 
DE 
DC 
FL 
GA 
HI 
ID 
IL 
IN 
IA 

KS * * 

KY 
LA 

* * 

MD 
MA 

MI 
MN 
MS 
MO 
MT 

NC * * 

NV 

NH * * 

NJ * * 

NM 
NY 
NC 
ND 

OH * * 

OK * 

OR *„. 

PA * * 

PR 
RI 
SC 
SD 
TN 
TX 
UT 

VT * 

VA 
WA 
WI 
WY 



* * 

* * 



* * 



* * 

* * 

* 1 

*---—. 



* — * 
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Evaluation of Initial state Plans 



DOE 



National Law Center 



Delaware 



District of 
Columbia 

Florida 



Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 
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State 


Review 
Decision 


Bay is 


Accuracy of 
DOE's Basis 


Review 
Decision 


Basis 


Alabama 


rejected 


list(722e) 


too broad 


rejected 


722e(l)(A) 


nldoKd 


rejected 


722e 


accurate 


rejected 


722e (all) 


Arizona 




722e 


inaccurate 


approved 


N/A 


Arkansas 


r e iected 


/ *^e( 1)|A) 
722e(6) 


inaccurate 


rejected 


722e(l)(A) 
e(3),(4) 


California 


rejected 


722e(l)(A) 
722e(l)(B) 


inaccurate 


approved 


N/A 


Colorado 


approved 


N/A 


accurate 


■ approved 


N/A 


Connecticut 


approved 


N/A 


accurate 


approved 


N/A 



rejected 

approved 
rejected 

approved 
Did not yet 
rejected 



722e(l)(A) wrong 
722e(l)(B) reasons 
722 



N/A 

722e(l)(B) 
722e(l)(A) 



inaccurate 
inaccurate 



N/A accurate 
send in a state plan 
722e inaccurate 
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rejected 

rejected 
approved 

approved 
approved 



722e(l)(A) 
e(2)(4) 



722e(l)(A) 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 



DOE 



State 
Illino'? 
Indiana 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 



Review 
Decisio n 

rejected 

rejected 

rejected 

rejected 
approved 
rejected 
rejected 



Maryland approved 
Massachusetts approved 
Michigan 



Minnesota 
Miss isippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 



ERLC 



rejected 
approved 
approved 
approved 
approved 
rejected 



Basis 

722e 

722e 

722e(l)(A) 
reiteration 

722e(l)(B) 

N/A 

722e 

722e(l)(B) 
722e(l)(A) 
722e(6) 

N/A 

N/A 

722e 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

722e(l)(A) 
722e( 1) (B) 



Accuracy of 
DOE's Basis 

inaccurate 

coo broad 

inaccurate 



National Law Center 

Basis 



Review 
Decision 



approved 
rejected 
approved 



N/A 

722e(l)(A,B) 
e(4) 

N/A 



inaccurate 


approved 


N/A 




accurate 


approved 


N/A 




inaccurate 


approved 


N/A 




inaccurate 


approved 


N/A 




inaccurate 


rejected 


722e(3) 


"(5) 


accurate 


approved 


N/A 




too broad 


rejected 


722e(3) 


"(6) 


accurate 


approved 


N/A 




accurate 


approved 


N/A 




accurate 


approved 


N/A 




accurate 


approved 


N/A 




inaccurate 


approved 


N/A 
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DOE 



National Law Centrr 



State 


Review 
Decision 


Ra a { a 


Accuracy of 
uuti s Basis 


Review 
Decision 


Nevada 


reiected 


7 7 ? a M \ mi 


missed 
722e(l)(A) 


rejected 


New Hampshire 


approved 


N/A 


accurate 


approved 


New Jersey 


approved 


N/A 


inaccurate 


rejected 


New Mexico 


rejected 


722e 


inaccurate 


approved 


New York 


rejected 


722e(l)(3) 
722e(6) 
722e(3) 


inaccurate 


approved 


North Carolina 


approved 


N/A 


accurate 


approved 


North Dakota 


rejected 


722e(l)(B) 
722ef 3-6 1 
722e(6) 


inaccurate 


•approved 


Ohio 


rejected 


722e 


too broad 


rejected 


Oklahoma 


approved 


N/A 


accurate 


approved 


Oregon 


approved 


N/A 


accurate 


approved 


Pennsylvania 


approved 


N/A 


accurate 


approved 


Puerto Rico 


rejected 




i naccurate 


approved 


Rhode Island 


rejected 


722e 
722e(l)(A) 


wrong 
reasons 


rejected 


South Carolina 


rejected 


722e 


too broad 


rejected 



Basis 

722e(l)(A,B) 
N/A 

722e(l)(A,B) 
e(4) 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

722e(l)(A,B) 
e(3),(4) 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

722e(4) 
722e(3) 
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State 

South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 



Review 
Decision 

approved 

rejected 

approved 
rejec ed 

approved 
approved 
rejected 



West Virginia rejected 
Wisconsin rejected 



Wyoming 



rejected 



DOE 



Basis 

N/A 

722e(l)(B) 
722e(5) 

N/A 

722e{l)(B) 
722e(l)(A) 
722e(3) 

N/A 

N/A 

722e(l)(A) 
722e(l)(B) 
722e(3) 

722e 

not adopted 
by SEA 

722e 



National Law Center 

Basis 



Accuracy of Review 
DOE's Basis Decision 



accurate 
inaccurate 

accurate 
inaccurate 

inaccurate 

inaccurate 

missed 
722e(4) 

inaccurate 
accurate 

accurate 



approved 
rejected 

approved 
rejected 

approved 
rejected 
'rejected 

approved 
approved* 



N/A 

722e(l)(B) 
N/A 

722e(l)(A) 
e(4) 

N/A 

722e(4) 

722e(l)(A,B) 
e(3),(4) 

N/A 
N/A 



rejected 722e(l)-(6) 



™ si^iiSssi 1 ^.^ Sis; then approvcd - This wuid havc been 3 
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Excerpts from Interviews with State Coordinators 
Regarding Th eir Understa jinq of Program Date c 

I'm lucky I have a supervisor who understands the dates 
because I could not. 

The program dates were a problem because they're inconsistent 
with operating procedures. inconsistent 

Th* program dates were rather confusing because we're 12 
months behind schedule. 

I do not understand the program d.tes. 

L?v a -',!!n?f rStan ? dates . because I've called Tom 4 times. 
Mary v**«in s newsletter was incomprehensible. 

No, T still don't understand the deadlines. They tried to 
expla:.- them to me but unless I have something in writing I 
cannot use it. We missed the deadline on the count. 

When we applied for funds the second time we couldn't get a 
definite submission date from the DOE. 

We absolutely did not understand the program deadlines. Do 
you know if PY87 lapsed? uo 

We receive inconsistent or false information every time we 

fnith^n 1 " ( ?°^'' ?? L L re ! ardin 9 funding, data collection - 
anything Initially the dates "onfused me. I went down to 
d.c. three times to clear things up. 

The dates are very confusing. Once funds are received, we run 
on a normal fiscal year. 

I understood the program dates. 

In the beginning I was confused about the spending periods. 
I m all set now, it just took me a while. 

?n"pv f «Pri*i dead l ine s were inconsistent with state deadlines. 
I VA ltUe confusing. We wer« working on one grant 

and then had to apply for another. 

We did not understand the program dates. The budget people 
were completely corf used by them. We still haven't figured 
out tne fscal years. y 

The program dates vere confusing at first until I realized the 
funds were one year behind. 

I have worked with fiscal year deadlines for 13 years. I have 
a good understanding of the federal government. 

55 



In Washington (for data collection meeting) I got a blow bv 

can ,rnpS° W K th ? fiSC ^ yearS WOrk ' 1 undlrstJS them Cut I'm 
ft t b °^ coordl nators. DOE promised to send us infor- 
mation that they never sent. mror 

• In my state, funding occurs on a two year cvcle nnr Mae 
unclear what was to be done with lapselfundl .wh™ it fhev 
had already been obligated. It is difficult for a s4te bu- 
reaucracy to understand all of these different rifcli dead- 

• I didn't understand the program dates at all. 

• Program dates definitely overlap. I am a bit confused now and 
was definitely confused at the beginning. c °nrused now and 

' l-?t S *" C ' ? onfused b y the program dates because I've dealt 
with fiscal year deadlines since 1969. eudua,e 1 ve aeait 

' an n of r ?ieSf deadlines ' exce P fc fo ' the first year and have met 

• I understood deadlines, although the first year was confusing. 

• snSujrbe^xpenled.^^ " ^ 1 n66d t0 knOW when funds 

• Fiscal year deadlines were clearly spelled out. 

" dat:rbecame y c^ear? Sing SUuati ° n * firSt ' After a time < the 

' manv P ^?ic^« at ? S crea * ed a *«t of confusion. We had to make 
many calls to clear things up. We missed the deadlines for 
funds to be spent by September 30th. They had already been 
obligated, so it was okay. We also missed the noEfce? 

' Jhl^wlcV!:^ fiS ? al - yearS were ver y clear - Th e omy thing 

OMraUno in * A™?* WMch fiscal * ear we areactually 
operating in... and when the money needs to be spent. 

• It was crazy because funding got out so late. 

' We^id^o^^^H 11 ^ 011 ^- diJn ? unde "tand the deadlines, 
we did not meet the deadline and lost $40,000 due to a misun- 
derstanding of how to spend and when to spend money? 

" EiSfSi year deadlines were very confusing. They are always 
a few months. The deadlines need to be better coordinated. 
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I understand the dates but <-.hink they are confusing, doe 
should have written a memo of explanation beforehand. I 
we met the deadlines but do not know if the funds lapsed 
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State Coordinators' Assessment of 
Communication with DOE 



• I asked Ed for a definition of homelessness he responded 

waiting to be institucionali2ed M - that's a problem. 

• I called every time I didn't understand something, whici. was 
often. 

• I did not communicate frequently with the DOE, only when 
needed. 

• My impression was that they were too busy. Sometime* it 
took a couple of days for calls to turn around. 

• My calls were returned with moderate nromptness. 

• They don't always confirm our telephone calls in writing 
because when I call back week later they've changed the 
answer to ".he sane question. I often call other states to see 
wnat information they have received. 

• Our communication witi> Francine Vinson stopped abruptly. We 
got no responses from her. Ed Smith was ver/ helpful and 
timely in his responses. 

• Our plan was held up for a long time; we tried contacting 
Francine for two months. Once we spoke with Tom Faaan, things 
got rolling. 9 " 

• We had 7-10 conversations and meetings. 

• We initially had trouble getting our calls returned, but that 
nas improved. 

• Early on there was confusion and delay in responses, since 
last year, they've been helpful and respond appropriately. 

• I had to initiate all correspondence. They were very hard to 
get a hold of. 

• Francine Vinson is so nice, but she really couldn't give me 
direction. Tom Fagan and Ed Smith were likewa.se unsure how to 

fuSS*." 6, X ' " not sure they know what ' s 9° in 9 on. Those at 
the DOE seem to have no real direction but are as helpful as 

' ?°nf^ m !!V h ? y n u ere w a bit late in returning the call. Anytime 
I needed to talk, they were there. 

• I had a fair amount of contact with the DOE. 

• Those at the rOE have made themselves available. 
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• We had very little communication with the DOE. Only when they 
SFSillFtS Ed e iS??h enC ?- 1 ex P erienced * 1-3 day LtTn till 
Zcctllll to PranSine.' ^ m0re pr ° mpt ' 1 alS ° s * oke on 

" 1 .£*i t .. 0ur conce ^ ns were k ePt on the back-burner. The DOE 
our n?Lc r9 f n i^ d '- JV eren, t instructed what to do and then 
our plans were denied for conditions we were unaware of We 
were really behind in information. We were not even told of 
McKinney developments. 

• The DOE was very helpful. 

• Yes, I spoke with Prancine Vinson and Tom Pagan. They asked 
SL! PeC iJi C cnan 9 es ' then asked for more changes over the 
phone. After the third revision, Tom said "we'll give you the 
money, but someone will be working closely with you." still 
no one has called to work with me. 

' £-n™ UniCat6d With the 00,2 quite a bit ' especially Prancine 
v x n son • 

• They gave a knowledgable assessment of our pl-n. 

• They were receptive, they simply lacked an understanding of 

fnH fTf?; - The 0012 would explain something and then 
rind out that their explanation was incorrect. They are al- 

re£ard?n2 9 £IS ^ P ? Si ^° n ' T ^ ere is a lack of information 
ready obligated? 3 should fun " tion . Are expended funds al- 

" J^^ 1 i ed ^ he w ?enever I had a specific question. They 
were pretty good about touching base with me. 

• I've received nothing since the announcement of the 
conference; no summary, no report- They should at least tell 
us what happened. If I don't call them, they won't call us. 

• Prancine was very nice. A sample plan was given to her 
una she advised me during our visit. 

• They were always helpful and promptly returned calls , 

• They were a little slow returning calls, and there are 
problems getting confirmation of phone calls in writing. 

• The DOE answered my basic questions. There were no 
problems with communication. 

• Francis was hard to get a hold of sometimes, but I 
understand. 

• I call when I have questions and usually get the necessary 
answers. www»»«i.jr 
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I was very impressed with Prancine. 

They were helpful and it was not a problem contacting them. 

They gave excellent advice and were very supportive. 

I am very frustrated because we are not given any direction 
from r.he DOE. I was on of the first Coordinator appointed, sn 
others called me for answers, but I didn't have any. The DOE 
didn t know either. Information was not given to us in a 
timely fashion, it has gotten a lot better, but it is still 
inconsistent between coordinators. 

When Prancine Vinson came on board, there was real turnaround. 
She helped a lot. She has been very accessible and returns 
phone calls. 

J-!! a ^ ed J ^ dayS for the °° E to return mv calls and when they 
rinally did they were unable to answer my questions. No de- 
tailed technical assistance was available. They just don't 
know a lot of what we need to know. 

The DOE was hesitant. I did not have that much interaction 
witn them. 

The DOE tried to be helpful. 
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Rational Association, of State Coordinators 

fortfk 

'Education oflHomeCess CfiiUren andfoutk 



August 14, 1989 



Francine Vinson 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue SW 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dear Ms. Vinson: 



frustrations and ,'hV prootems P «, as sta^Vi^? br0U « h '- ,0 . li « h ' »"* °< 
-os. receded prob'tem is eo^un ca foV. 0« oV a v ."v S" *? The 
soma «rv negative feelings about communications fctwenT. u% °X ""1 

However, we are .skin that you T ^Ire xZ Z .uf^ ^ not available ' 

program has, on several occasions Ltn ifmit.^ f K „ • effectlvenftss n implementing this 
or late communication? an^v the L y ina f urate communication, untimely 

issues. ' y th * com P lete at««nce of communication regarding som£ 

!W «&2? 07^^^ ll'T ^ you »*«■»« that we 

We would ask : you to SdreS^StSLii opportunitles ^ improve our st*te programs, 
problems are rarSy onVtfded. WeleeT tha^thT^r m** *2 U$ ' aS we rea < ize ^ 
in most cases, selLxpianato y and w?l 2& ^liZ?"*** in our *i rvey are ' 
communication efforts. y te effort t0 correct and enhance 

^c^LThZ^^Z^' ° f EdUCati ° n needS te have in < he Position of 
iull-.ime support sta LflSSit 2 "hSdt permanent ' fulM i me contact person, with a 
requests. Freauentiv «lt. ?J J ? our Program problems, qjestions, needs and 

a backburner Si It Jf^t^V felt aS if their needs relegated Jo 
because of difficulties having phone calls returned, difficulties having 
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Francine Vinson 
August 1*, 
Page 2 



requirements. There seems to be little uJTu!P . McK ™*y Act and its many 
offices. As an example, some of !! 1?'. ^formation coming from the regional 
Conference on lZ *%JHZ fc^lES - ^ *" Regi ° n 10 H ™ le » 
conference, providing extremely vaTuabk inform^; J * Very int °™»* 

Department of Education Regional or washing °r ° Ur Dro 8 rams « but no U.S. 
attendance. The education of homeleL 2?it. 8 k-L ,C " P ro * ram P*«on was in 
agenda. If it was not for the rffSJL a *f *» ^Wren youth was left off th- 
meeting, education would have See tef *out 3"3L 22 C00rdinat0r$ ending the 
cases, state coordinators hJve noT been notif^d t e f enCe a,t0 ? ethe '. In 
conferences, even when the U S £Z ? £5° Ut . relevant or national 

programs. Department of Educatio had knowledge about the 

Telephone and written communication seem to bm th» < 

Those two areas are our greatest cone!™ w \ .? \ ° f well " run operation, 
listed problem areas, two primal snr-VJ*" * drawing attention t0 th * 

stronger part of the state projects and will BFSJL tSSSE? JZ ST * 

mVZJES? Vrve t8 a?s n o 1^^^° ^ ™* a «- among 
relationship with the U.sXarlmen?* Ito^T^S'S S? ° f h 0ur . work f n 8 
open, honest communication occurs on a r«n«i«JSlV k ■ ,„ a P artnersnl P » which 
state coordinators, nor U.S. DepaVtm^nt It ^L?™\ btUm that "e"**'' 
effective in meeting our oroVrYm ?L! Ed " catlon administrators can be most 

constructive, prolZn^ coZl™«i!t* W^aiSSSL "P"* by 

willingness to answer Questions «t -i acknowledge your attendance and 

direction. We hopHhat this better i T ttin « M a Dositive "ep in that 

improvement of ouFcom™^ u an ° ther P°' itive "*P toward the 

Sincerely, 



Terry Teichrow " , . . . _ , 

Communications Committee Member Si- F * John . son » Jr - 

NASCENCY "viemDer Steering Committee Member 

NASCEHCY 

co/16 
Enclosures 

i 

cc: Mary Jean LeTendre 
Tom Fagan 
Edward Smi> 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON, O.C. 30302 

OCT 1 9 !9M 



Mr. Terry Teiehrow and &A* ~ 
Mr Joseph F. Johnson, Jr. 

Office of Public Instruction ^/'V. •« 

State Capitol lon /i"r ' V 

Helena. Montana 59620 

Dear Mess.s. Teiehro* and Johnson: » 

0.p«rt».nt of MUMtion^nS tSTT; C *I i0n b """» «»• S?S? * 
auction of Homeless ChUdVen^no yo^"* 1 "" 0 " for the 
I appreciate your letter with it. » 

coramnie.tion between tni"offi« a'n a ,l £:V UWe * ti< > n « *«.r 

« wm^if 01 HM,le " ollareri Snd 5:„t„"% COOr,iin " 0 » 
wc wixx make every effort- -> * u *oucn. I assure von 

exists between t s or£ce and ^.V**'.* 00 * communication " 
your concern about teliphSnJ Utlt **2°£ lation ' 1 have no?ed 
calls be answered promptly till ha * e dir *cted that all 
tne office, the call will it if.I?V* rs0B called 18 tSntL 
wTSin" :l ? y the'messaae^a'ici: "S^^ * another 0 " 

=£Si ^t&ro, as si? °s.22ra 

award 

I have discussed your letter , 

Department's Regional olives ^S'SSl**"" COnce " about tne 
Intergovernmental and Intera«.U?i w? ta££ £rom Office of 
office between the Sep«tm«? anJ thJlUx^n 
has the current list of still ™t i S Re « 10 nal Offices, oiia no » 
communication to the sta!. JI coordxn ators. For our pirt anv 
guideline, on IL tlt llttlolTt ^l^'' ^e lu^It 18 7 

counting nomeless. auiomJ^caUy tSZ 1 ? 9 ***"* ce »"«te"y i„ 
Regional Offices, oiia is "so £1 S t0 the De P»rtmenf s 
Interagency Council on the Ho«!if n De P art »ent's liaison with the 
appropriate information f Jo2 «i J 1 ' * nd 1 have 'jested that 
State coordinator, on°? SS&gSS? 1 * trans »i"ed ?o ?h% 

I feel that another wav m 

" «« »« to th. ,tS. ?o s« n .;.r?;r le,tion is ** «»« 

tat extent possible. I intend J~ e » ro B r "> " doing. To 

Pro 3 r.„s for this . 
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taff 2 - Mr. Terry T.ichrow and Mr. Joseph P . Jobnsen> ^ 

Onc« again, I assure you of my ISifLEi 6d coauw »ication. 
needed to Jceep the line. It SLSiJXSV! 0 d ° ; hat «ver is 
Uus regard, I thank you for you? if till P f n * nd wor *in<7. m 
suggestions. r your let ter with its constructive 

I look forward to seeing y OU in November. 

Sincerely, 

Mary Je 
Oirec 

Compensatory E 
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xcation Programs 



State Coordinators' Suggestions to DOE 
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• They [DOE] should disseminate more information. Coordinators 
could then learn from other states. 

' ?f* a ^n a lar9e city with lots of migration and only get 

§50,000 to deal with education. We need more resources. Some 
sort of reauthorization needs to be worked out. It's frus- 
trating that you can't use the money to actually educate chil- 

of 6 ?: I V* ? eedS t0 be better collaboration between agencies 
of the federal government (HeadStart). Also, -..e need more 
technical assistance - give us ideas of how to tap into 
HeadStart or how to approach f under s. 

■ They should clarify the financial provisions. 

I think Congress needs to ado some definition to the McKinney 

V J**!* readS nOW ' U leaves a lot of room for interpreta- 
tion by th.' DOE. There was a real problem with how the DOE 

t \ U L t0 W ! Ue the state P lan * Thev made it seem very 
simple, but then they rejected two-thirds of all plans. The 

?SL V1 fJ! this P ro f ram as somethin- that was just thrown at 
them, they really don't want to administer it. The DOE needs 
to go out in the field, they need to see what's going on. 

We need more lead time. 

Exchange successful procedures with coordinators. 

I got conflicting stories from Tom, Francine and the DOE's 
attorney regarding what was O.K. Tom Fagan got up at the 
conference and said that FY87 funds had to be allocated and 
liquid or else they would lapse. The attorney then got up and 
said the exact opposite. * 

DOE needs to be awar* of exemplary programs and share a "how 
to manual between < ie states. Make sure information coming 
2U £L the ?° E 1S c nsisten t to all states. Call people back! 
The DOE needs more input from Coordinators when drawing up 
schedule. They should also come visit each state to see pro- 
grams in action, first-hand. 

Better communication through the regional offices. 

There should be a quicker return on fund allocation once 
applications are approved. We should also be informed of the 
overall goals of the program. 

Clear and more plentiful communication. They [DOE] need a 
step by step list of what states need to do. 

They need a more uniform prescription for data collection to 
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include rural and urban populations. It is very frustrating 
to count this populations because it can't be done accurately. 

• The DOE needs to be quicker about the dispersal of 
information. Make sure the DOE gives out correct information. 

• The DOE should provide a fiscal year calendar to all 
Coordinators including deadlines, meetings, conventions. They 
had a convention for Chapter I and the Homeless Coordinators 

f2 n ^ 10n a,S t J . th ! sa 5 e , time - I only got notice one week in 
advance. That shouldn't happen! 

' ?w n ^ d addi tional guidance and increased communication with 
the DOE. Information takes a while to get through to us. To 
be honest putting these kids in a home would probably do won- 
ders for their education. 

The DOE was available but not prepared. 

Deadlines should be consistent. Better communication and 
availability is needed. 

Lines of communication should be more open, what can be tried 
when we have no money for direct services? There seems to be 
no financial help for anything. Our districts are already 
undf ' a crunch, we're expected to do more with absolutely no 
financial enhancement. Lack of communication has been deadly. 

We've applied for a $365,000 discretionary grant for adults, 
but we didn't get it. I wish there was money for direct ser- 
vices, but otherwise the DOE has a good program. 

Coming in as a new person, I need guidelines to model projects 
after. I don't know how to do it. Very little guidance, thus 
tar. I ve called other coordinators. The instructions are 
very vague as far as what is allowed. 

We should be able to use the funds for transportation and 
programs, not just for data collection. We need to be able to 
use the money to benefit the kids. 

Local agencies should have responsibility for the programs. 
We are financially strapped and could use more money. 

The DOE needs an adequate staff. They need to make intensive 
efforts to have staff trained in fund delegation and appli- 
cation processing. The DOE should put out a monthly written 
report to respond to deadlines and disseminate information. 
They should take the lead in setting up a communications net- 
work, encouraging other state DOEs to do the same. 

We shouldn't be wasting time any more time on gathering 
data. Funds should be spent on providing services. Data 
collection on the count was inaccurate. 
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' ro«-n«i? i nee 5. for states and regions to get together on a 
regional or national basis. Get information between states 

??L 1 S„%ii? e i^? an J? r - We need aore mont y' w * spend too much 
£S7h?!« tit c °llection. We have one school where half the 
children a r e homeless. 

• I am somewhat sympathetic to the DOE. The people who were 
J^"^ 086 £> bs were n °t capable of filling the demands made 
S£ "I J he g°Y ernm ent should appropriately fund the DOE 

so tney can do their 30b. 

' SSJ^hJSfJ 1 ! 9 C °?k S throu 9 h for the pilot program, the 
States should have the right to grant the money. The DOE 

wp e t n n£, ?V he P5 OD l ems involved, we've been researching it. 
We know! I hope they do not distribute the discretionary 
money the same way. 1 

11 nL5 n6 « !S a i fther coordinators were doing, it would help. 
We need to be better informed of what is going on, but this is 
I°"„^ween us, not DOE. I have no complaints. They've done 
everything in a timely manner. 3 

There is a need to share ideas with other coordinators about 
programs. There should be continued refinement on collection 
of numbers on homeless children and youths. (Get a good data 
base going). 

The DOE has not informed us in sufficient time to do what is 
mandated within tne time frame. Program guidelines are not 
consistent with the law. I am concerned that other Coordina- 
tors are no familiar with federal law or standard fiscal year 
planning. J 

If people in the federal government are serious about 
encouraging pilot projects or innovative solutions to identi- 
fied problems, appropriations musv be significantly increased. 
Flow-through money must be available to reimburse LEA's (local 
educational agencies) for expenditures heretofore not planned. 
Also, the general assumption which ties allocations for LEA 
administration to state population must be reviewed. It costs 
more to provide meaningful services to far-flung LEA's in a 
geographically large state. 

There is too much emphasis on data collection when practical 
implementation of programs needs to be stressed. 

The DOE should encourage .nd financially support the 
Coordinator's Union. Data from different states should be 
shared. We must work together instead of having individuals 
tapping state budgets on their own. 

I like the stance of DOE: a "hands-off" approach. This is 
mainly a local issue, it is ill advised to say that states 
have to do things a certain way. I am leery of the National 
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Association of state Coordinators, there should be more equi- 
ty in fund disbursement; some states don't have much of a 
problem but jumped on the funds so they wouldn't get left out. 

• They need to do more of what they've been doing recently - 
more communication with Coordinates, more exchange. Consis- 
tent and prompt information is necessary. Prancine is very 
responsive. I can't say enough about how much she's done in 
such a snort time. She really should be commended for it. 

' i fc th ™ ee ^ ings ' break up into round tables where one person 
from DOE gives technical assistance with grant applications, 
monitoring, how to write applications. Some coordinators who 
are on top of things can be facilitators too. We need more 
one on one activities. A question and answer period is vital, 
we also need to know who is doing what at DOE. There are 
always new folks coming on. Lists are needed that show the 
hierarchy at DOE, due dates, people to call foi help; some- 
thing like a fact sheet of things you should know. 

Hearing what other states are doing would be very helpful. 
There are always quertions on the count. We need to know more 
of what s expected, more guidance than just a form letter. 
Tell me what to do. 

They need to do something for the rural states specifically. 
The same projects used in urban states don't apply. They need 
ideas for native Alter icans. y 

Section 723 is supposed to be funded this summer. I hope that 
when it s time to fund exemplary grants, they remember we 
rural folks needs the money too. Last year just N.Y., Houston 
& LA received funds. Congress needs to allocate more money for 
direct services. But, all around DOE is doing a good job. 

^ Se .£° lkS I** 0012 ) don,t know much more about these programs 
than the rest of us, so I understand their reluctance to an- 
swer us. They must be consistent with their answers. There 
is f total lack of guidance in matters (i.e. taking the count 
in the first year). We spent almost one-half of the conven- 
tion on homeless children. Coordinators weren't given an 
indication of the money available or how they should have 
conducted the count, it would be crazy to do the count again, 
and a huge waste of resources. I felt good about the confer- 
ence and the opportunity to share different model programs. 
The financial agenda said that the application package would 
be explained. I am sure that the proceeds and the distribu- 

*iS£ °? ^ wil i drag on forever - It will be a repeat of 

, 'taking months to get the money distributed. These peo- 
ple who have been working in Chapter One have a long history 
and many networks; it is not the same with us. People don't 
know what they're doing. The U.S. DOE should send out a news- 
letter providing technical advice and report what is happeninq 
in other states so we can share ideas. 
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I'm confused about when pilot project funds must be 

«iSfi !S" I-S*??'* really clear on the state P lan require- 
ments. They didn't seem to have time to personally review 

plans. I understand that though, since it is a r.^w program 
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Summary of Incerviews with Shelter Providers 

Alabama 

Homeless children in Alabama face extreme difficulties in 
enrolling in school. Birth certificate, social security card 
and guardianship requirements all work to prevent uomeless 
children from gaining access to education. 

According to the supervisor of a youth shelter in Mobile, 
runaway and homeless youth cannot get into school without 
birth certificates. If a child is from Mobile, it is rela- 
tively easy to obtain if the shelter pays five dollars for a 
replacement copy. If the child is from outside Mobile but 
within Alabama, getting a copy of the birth certificate is 
possible but difficult. And, it is almost impossible to get a 
copy of an out-of-state child's birth certificate. Without 
these certificates children cannot attend school. 

In Birmingham, a free health clinic for homeless persons, 
funded in part under a different title of tl/o McKinney Act, 
repcrts that tracking down birth certificates for homeless 
children can keep kids out of school, often for as long as 
three weeks. ' 

Another shelter provider in Birmingham finds birth cer- 
tificate requirements restrictive to parents attemptinq to 
enroll their child in school: "if a family is not in a shel- 
ZV* j he P arents can,t get a copy of a birth certificate if 
they don t have one already due to the cost and difficult* of 
obtaining one." Therefore, these children are not attending 
school. 3 

Guardianship requirements also present problems, espe- 
cially for children without cooperative relatives and children 
who no longer live in the same district where their school is 
;n° a ^f;,q Ir \ Mo ? lle ' a child must have a guardian's permission 
to attend school. If a child is from Mobile then the parents 
usually cooperate and grant consent. But, if a child is not 
from Mobile, it is often difficult to locate the parents. 
Thus, the children are kept out of school for lack of parental 
consent. In Birmingham, schools have permitted grandparents to 
become guardians so the child could attend school. 

Transferring school records can be a problem as well A 
shelter provider in Birmingham reports that one child's old 
school wouldn't release the child's transcripts until the 
child returned her school books. In this instance, it took 
two weeks to get the child into her new school. 

fl noJS m !« SCh ? 0:Ls P5 ov , ide • " grace Period" in which a child is 
allowed to enter school if the parents can obtain or demon- 
strate an attempt to obtain social security and immunization 
records within a specified period of time. This permits a 
child to start school without the birth certificate and immu- 
nization transfers. B t, if the parents have not produced 
both a birth certificate and proof of immunization in two 
weeks, the child must stop attending school, in Birmingham, 
children are given a ten-day grace period during which they 
can attend school. They must present proof within the ten day 
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period that they have applied for birth certificates and immu- 
nization records. The supervisor at the Mobile youth shelter 
asserts that due to the above regulations, if a runaway or 
homeless child is not in a shelter, the child is not in 
school: 'Children just cannot get over the b-rriers without 
an adult to help cut through the red tape." 

One shelter, with no assistance from the local schools, 
provides special support to keep children in school. Recently 
the head of counseling at the shelter's local school has 
called providers together to begin to ascertain homeless chil- 
dren s needs. Providers feel school involvement is desperate- 
ly needed: 'Schools are just not aware of what these homeless 
children need." 

^ Free lunch approval was a problem for one family at a 
Birmingham shelter. A principal told the family that he would 
only give the child two weeks of iree lunch approval because 
the family reported "zero income." The principal informed the 
Zw m ' L i y J tha ^ 1Z 1S im P°ssible to earn zero income according to 
the federal government. The child had to reapply for leil 
tickets after two weeks. 

u-,.a The < r linic supervisor reports trouble in finding homeless 
children due to parents' fear that if they let the school 
system know they are homeless the children might be taken from 
the family. 

The clinic supervisor also reports that the Alabaira De- 
partment of Education used their funding to send a one-page 
survey to all the teachers to ask if there were any homeless 
children in their classroom. The results of this survey 
showed that Alabama did not have a problem with homeless chil- 
dren. Yet, the evidence supports a different conclusion. 
Are the teachers supposed to ask all their homeless children 
to raise their hands?" the clinic supervisor asked. Homeless 
children often try not to let anyone know tney are homeless 
because of the obvious stigma attached to homelessness. 

The director of a state-wide non-profit organization also 
feels that the government hasn't done enough: "I can't tell 
what on earth they've done with the dollars they've been get- 
ting for the past thres years. One survey done — that's it. 
I may be too cynical, there may be wonderful things happening. 
But, as far as I know, they've just set up another bureaucracy 
within the DOE bureaucracy." 

California 

Although some providers report new programs geared to- 
wards homeless youth and the state has begun funding projects 
with seed money" in a few areas of California, homeless chil- 
dren face ma:^r barriers to education. According to service 
providers, immunization, transcripts and residency require- 
ments are strictly enforced in most parts of the state. Com- 
plicating these difficulties, lack of both transportation and 
special services serve to limit homeless children's access to 
education. 

Homeless children cannot enter school unless a child has 
a record of immunizations. While shelters all pay for the 
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transportation to the free clinics, for transient children 
unable to obtain or retain their records, this means they must 
be immunized each time they move. 

According to a Los Angeles County school psychologist who 
has worked extensively with homeless children, these children 
are regularly subjected to residency requirements. She say.s 
that following passage of the McKinney Act, the state revised 
its previous policy — which required a permanent address for 
school enrollment — to allow homeless families to enroll 
their children by filling out a form attesting to their 
hcmelessness. Yet, she says, this new procedure is wide^ 
ignored across the state. Instead, schools allow sheltered 
homeless children to use the shelter as an address but deny 
entry to homeless children living in cars, beaches, or on the 
street. According to the psychologist, "turnaways are the 
norm, not the exception." 

^ According to the director of the California Coalition for 
the Homeless, parents are responsible for the transfer of 
records. For homeless parents, who usually lack transporta- 
tion, this is often an insurmountable barrier. Pew homeless 
parents have the time or money to return to their previous 
state to get thei. children's records, in addition, for the 
many non-English speaking families, language problems may 
prevent performance of this task. The Coalition reports that 
miny families, often following repeated unsuccessful attempts, 
give up. * 

Runaways and other adolescent homeless youth without 
parents have an almost impossible time getting to school. 
These children lack permanent addresses, school records, immu- 
nization records as well as guardians. 

Children are by and large completely responsible for 
getting themselves to school. If a child no longer lives near 
the old school, the parents must provide transportation to the 
school. One parent woke up early every morning to ride the bus 
with her child to school and then back (a total trip of two 
hours) and then later on in the day she would repeat the pro- 
cess. One service provider reports that parents never ask f^r 
transportation to the old school because they are embarrassed. 
The cost of transportation is paid for by the shelter. One 
shelter in San Francisco reportedly spent over $300 a month 
providing bus tokens to their clients. 

Whi]e children are normally assigned to schools within 
walking distance, uhis is not always the case. For example, 
in Bakersfield the school district's position is that it will 
educate children if they can get to school on their own, but 
that it does not have funds to provide transportation. For 
children living in the shelter who are attending school in the 
shelter s district, the elementary school children walk and 
the older children must arrange their own transportation. 

Special education is strongly needed but very few school 
districts provide such services. One provider says that a 
private school is needed so children art 1 not embarrassed by 
not being clean or well-kept enough. Shelter kids stand out, 
and it s hard for them to fit in at school and get a fair 
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2!??Sri« n :.i n ° the ? filter provider agrees that homeless 
™i 2« J Spe f^?i needs were not ^tting the help they\ 
need. Homeless children are also routinely denied comparable" 

II5 V i2!i" M I e !J-?J f ° r SPe ? ial educ * tion Programs takes weeks, 
I2rJi2! ? chlldren are frequently denied any access to such 
services. In one recent case, a homeless family was unable to 
obtain special services for its autistic child. Similarly, 
?k2 iS- P ? 6d homeless children are denied wheelchairs. One of 

?Sd nlK°? eB,S i S n that these childr en do not get identi- 
1 mtUh 1«a i ? S ^°- 1 P^chologist comes to the school once 
a month, and only the psychologist can administer the neces- 
sary tests to get children into the special programs. 

Sk SC 2° 01 ! P rovide special services for homeless chil- 
£! k« ? 6 Bro J dw fy school, located in Venice, makes it easy 
for homeless children to enroll: the school will accept any 
location — including a car or a beach — as an "address" for 
tne child, in addition, psychologists conduct "intake" at the 
school to determine whether the child has any special n*eds. 
i„ii! ter vention is required, an exception is made to the usual 
rules in order to expedite the process. Where warranted, the 
child is placed in special education classes. 

California State Department of Education has distributed 
McKinney funds to only 16 out of 58 county school districts. 
; his funding is to be used for seed money for the school dis- 
tricts who reportedly have the most homeless children, while 
the amounts are small — ranging from $8,000 to $30,000 — 
they are useful in getting ideas turned into action. But, 
across the state, serious problems abound. 

Colorado 

According to shelter workers, Colorado is takino steps to 
ensure that homeless children receive education. The Colorado 
bSoJo 1 ?^ I t h **°**}*** reports that a bill is now pending 
*ll L 5 • fc ! te le 9 ls lature to ensure that homeless children 

SJLES fI! ie o a ?? 6SS t0 sch ° o1 ^ "sidency requirements. 
However, the Coalition nas not heard of any child in the state 
actually being denied access to school even without this law 
on the books 

The director of a shelter in Colorado Springs states: "We 
have an excellent program. All kids get into schools and have 
the appropriate records. Transportation is not a problem." 

Another shelter provider in Denver reports that the 
school districts make an extra effort to assist homeless chil- 
dren. The only potential problem, she said, concerns delays 
in transferring school records. In one case, records took six 

?n« L ?H a . r S- Ve \ But '* She &ays ' such delfl y s rare. Accord- 
ing to the director of a shelter in Fort Collins records are 
usually transferred in aoout four days. 

These relatively good reports may in part be due to ex- 
p£J'.£i2Si* !y supported efforts now underway in Colorado. 
For example, the Coalition reports that they have begun a 
liaison program — funded with a foundation grant — between 
shelters and school officials. Two teachers and two aids run 
an atter-school program open to all interested students, not 
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just homeless students. This program provides needed support 

S«^3S2? , -Ii!2r t ', , *i lt ? 1S ° helping t0 in ^grafe theS into 
the school system. Forty elementary school children are able 
to attend at each of the two participating schools. 

Connecticut 

Most nroS?Horf r0m P roviders in Connecticut are mixed. 

Most providers report that, overall, there are no serious 
barriers. Nevertheless, some providers report problems. And 
in general, the attitudes of school officials seemed to vary 
by school district. For example, according to one shelter 
provider in Hartford, school districts are "very cooperative" 
wxth the shelters. On the other hand, a shelter provider in 
i«°!LnSi2 t ff t ^ th ! SC ?° 01 distri ct doesn't necessarily 
they do » 8 homeless children in the areas, but 

According to the director of a shelter and food program 
in New Haven, children must have immunization records and 
birth certificates before attending school. She reports dif- 
ficulties in obtaining such records for children from out- 
of-state. It took her over three weeks to find the records 
for one child from Puerto Rico before the child was permitted 
«2hS!j e J sch ° o1 - , A c 5 ild from New Jersey also was barred from 
transferred 8 COUple ° f Weeks while the records were found and 

oK* a J\!:!? neC i.?!^' P arents have the sole responsibility to 
?5 I S^5?i r i?i ld w 8 ff cords ' For some homeless parents, this 
is a difficult task without the assistance of the school or 
shelter providers 

The Director of Human Services for Tolland reports that 
Jj 6 ,^? . t ? ld bv ambers of the Town Council that a homeless 
child living in the district would not be allowed into school 
because, given his homelessness, he was not a "resident" of 
inl tH 10? , a Th e. director called the school superintendent, 
iSeiSli.^ i d . wa s imme diacely enrolled. While she deemed this 
incident a misunderstanding," no data exist on children who 
were turned away and did not have the support of an advocate 
in challenging the denial. 

In some areas, transportation seems to be at lea«*t a 
potential problem even though the Connecticut legislature 
enacted legislation that requires a child's former school 
district to pay transportation costs from the shelter to the 

° r ;"!S 01 ^i 1 ?,* 0 ! ? 7 " 179 ' July 198? )- For example, 
transportation in Tolland is now provided by volunteers ~ 

from the shelter or local churches — who drive homeless chil- 
dren to fchool. Transportation is not provided by the school 
?5^ Cm : Similarlv ' in Rockville, a shelter provider reports 
that there is a lack of school transportation. While this has 

?n ► P i e ? € T ted a P roblem for her school-aged clients, it 
may in the future. 

According to the provider in Danielson, while schoo 
transportation is not difficult, transporting children to 
health clinics or places other than school remains a problem. 
Danielson is a very rural area, and there is a lack of public 
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transportation. She asserts the need for more funding to meet 
thesd children's education and transportation needs. 

Of their own initiative, some shelters have instituted 
special programs to help educate homeless children. For exam- 
ple, the Danielson shelter has hired someone to serve as a 
liaison between the shelter and the school district. This 
person retrieves records and tutors children. This ten-hour- 
a-week position is paM for by the shelter. 

District of Columbia 

*~ According to service providers in the District of Colum- 
bia, homeless children are not barred from attending school by 
residency requirements. Providers also report that -- at least 
for sheltered homeless children — guardianship requirements 
are not generally a problem. Shelter workers are permitted to 
act as guardians for the purposes of school enrollment. 

Nonetheless, serious problems remain. According to the 
assistant director of a legal clinic, transportation is a 
serious problem for families trying to take homeless children 
to school. Parents are responsible ior obtaining bus tickets. 
Even though parents may obtain discount tickets for their 
children, this is still a substantial cost for parents who 
want to keep their child in the same school the child was 
attending. 

Another major problem parents face, he reports, is diffi- 
culty in transferring their child to a school nearer the shel- 

l\ The parents have sole responsibility for tracking down 
and transferring children's records to the new school. For a 
variety of reasons, mostly having to do with both the other 
pressing needs homeless people face and the lack of coopera- 
tion of attendance officers, parents often are unable to re- 
enroll their child. 

According to the director of an organization for homeless 
and troubled youth, while homeless children are allowed into 
schools, once in, they do not receive any needed special ser- 
vices or assistance. She says that getting homeless children 
admitted into special education classes takes such a long time 
that children often leave the school before they are admitted 
into special programs. In some cases, it has taken her a year 
or more with "strong advocacy" to get these children admitted. 

Similarly, there are sometimes problems with the transfer 
of records, she says, particularly for children who have moved 
from another city. Records sometimes take a month to arrive, 
and during this time the child is barred from attending 
school . ' 

Immunization requirements also operata as a barrier at 
times, according to the director of outside education a* a 
children 3 services group, in one case, a homeless boy "was 
kept out of school for six weeks because his mother was unable 
to obtain immunization for him. 

It is much harder for childrei not connected with a shel- 
ter to get into school in D.C.. A cleaning woman spent over a 
month trying to get he? two grandchildren into public school. 
The school wouldn't accept the children without theit 
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immunization records, and the grandmother couldn't get the 
records from the Health Department because she was not the 
legal guardian. Finally, she was able to get the records, and 
the children got into school in Southeast. 

A shelter director reports that children served by his 
program have not encountered barriers in entering schools. 
Nevertheless, he says that immunizations can be a problem for 
working mothers whose schedule doesn't permit much time to get 
a child to a free clinic for immunizations. 

Florida 

Homeless children face significant barriers in most of 
Florida. The director of the Orlando Coalition for the Home- 
less reports that the Orlando school district has a "very 
good" attitude towards homeless children and calls it '"one of 
the best" school districts. However, he notes this is not the 
case around the state; residency requirements are still prev- 
alent. Immunization requirements pose a barrier for homeless 
children who lack the money or transportation necessary to get 
immunized or track down their records. In his opinion, school 
transportation varies with the community. 

A professor at Barry University who conducted a survey of 
60 families (including 120 homeless children) found that 60% 
of those interviewed described the schools as uncooperative in 
their attitude towards homeless children. He interviewed 
families j.n three large urban ^ounty districts: Miami, West 
Palm Beach, and Fort Lauderdale. The families were asked 
about their experience with the school system during the time 
they were living in the shelter and before they moved into the 
shelter. Before the move, many families had been living with 
relatives in trailer parks or in cars. For many, the move to 
the shelter was their third move during the school year. Those 
reporting difficulties h?i problems with immunization and 
school records transfer. The professor maintains that "it is 
easier for kids to get into school from a shelter than from 
another short-term location due to the shelter's network of 
people who understand the system and can work around the re- 
strictions." 

Another shelter provider in Miami says that homeless 
children must present proof of residence, as well as a physi- 
cal examination in order to enroll in school. While the shel- 
ter may serve as "residence" for this purpose and also pro- 
vides transportation to the clinic, these requirements can 
prove insurmountable for children not living in a shelter. In 
addition, he notes that a child must be accompanied by his or 
her parents in order to enroll in school and noted that record 
transference is often slow. The Miami shelter provider notes 
that homeless children in his shelter are doing well. Two 
have enrolled in gifted programs and one is in a special edu- 
cation program. 

Idaho 

Homeless children's access to school seems to vary 
throughout Idaho. Most shelter providers report positive 
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actions on the part of schools. Yet, some potential problems 
appear to restrict parents' ability to get children into 
school without assistance from either a school or shelter 
provider . 

— IS**' 1 *?* of t * es * difficulties is the residency require- 
ment that only permits children who are actual residents of 
the school district to attend school. Children wh are not 
actual residents must pay a tuition fee. According to the 

ii eC J°5-°f ? non Profit organization in Boise, while many 
™? n£i ? « ri ? tS wa i ve .J he tuition fee, there are some that do 
not. Obviously, a family that cannot afford to pay for shel- 
ter will have great difficulties paying for education. And, 
in „iany cases homeless families not staying at a shelter have 
no address they can use for a residence. Legislation is cur- 
rently being written that permits homeless children to have 
such fees waived, but as of yet, it has not become law. 

u . 1J The director of a shelter in Boise reports that if a 
child misses more than nine days a semester, the semester 
doesn t count. Attendance rules that do not credit a semes- 
ter s work if a child is absent for more than a specified 
yF^Vr. of days d uri ng that semester effectively keep homeless 
children behind in school, making it even more difficult for 
homeless children to be integrated into the school system. 

Homeless children are almost always behind in school, yet 
few schools offer special tutoring to assist them. Special 
assistance is sorely needed because many shelters, already 
cramped for space, do not have a place for children to study. 

However, many shelter providers reported that most home- 
less children are able to get into school quickly. Children 
can attend school immediately, and there is no waiting period 
delaying enrollment while records transfer, reports a shelter 
provider in Lewiston. in Nappa, a director of a shelter re- 
ports that all homeless children who arrive at the shelter are 
attending school within 48 hours after their arrival at the 
shelter. She also finds the only delay in getting children 
into school is making sure the child has the proper clothes. 

in Lewiston, the shelter provider reported that access to 
school is not a problem for children who are at the shelter. 
For families not at a shelter, however, their Cxiildren won't 
be attending school because the parents have so much to worry 
about -- where to eat, where to sleep — that getting a child 
into schoox is one of their last priorities. 

In some parts of Idaho, transportation is a problem be- 
cause parents must take the responsibility of getting their 
children to school. For homeless parents who usually do not 
have cars or money for a bus, this can cause difficulties. 

Illinois 

While some areas of Illinoir such as Springfield report 
no problems with educating homeless children, other districts 
seem to be experiencing problems. The director of the Illi- 
nois Coalition for the Homeless has beer, following Illinois' 
compliance wxth the McKinney Act and believes that transporta- 
tion is the biggest problem for homeless children. He says 
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the reason transportation is such a problem is that unless the 
schools provide transportation, there is virtually no other 
way to get these children to school. He adds that while the 
state has made plans to comply with the mandate of McKinney, 
no such implementation has taken place. 

np access to school is taken care of, there are other 

problems of getting the homeless child actually enrolled in 
school. One shelter provider explains that he has often had 
to press tne system" to get a homeless child enrolled in 
?2°S'k 6 adds K1 that it varies from school to school, depend- 
ing on how amenable the principal is to homeless children in 
his or her school. 

And finally, if the children are permitted in the 
schools, there are often no special programs to help them 
adjust to their new environment or help them catch-up to the 
appropriate level. The director of the Me On Street Shelter 
says that nine out of ten children in his shelter could be 
considered learning disabled: "These kids have special needs, 
but no system has been set up by the state to address their 
needs . 

These children often have difficulty attending school, 
yet it was reported by numerous sources that the truancy poli- 
tl •« J? r L bad * A P rovider at the Rutledge Youth Center in 
Springfield says that homeless children are told that if thev 

?if? ^ 1Ve u da H in a row ' they win fail - 0ne child war, told 
that he should not bother returning co school because he would 
fail even if he did return. 

e . , ° n t he °t her side are those shelters like Rainbow House 
Shelter in Chicago which have experienced few problems. These 
sneiters, however, appear to expend significant effort them- 
selves. For example, at Rainbow House, shelter pro"iders as- 
sist the children m registration and reported that every 
homeless child at their shelter is currently enrolled in 
school. One provider there says that the shelter has been 
able to work around the Chicago school district's requirement 
that children must have a transfer voucher to move to another 
school. 

Likewise, the Greenhouse Shelter in Chicago makes regu- 
lar visits to area elementary and high schools to discuss 
problem cases and to touch base. A project called "Head 
Hor..^ brings tutors into the shelter for pre-schoolers during 
the day. ' 

Maine 

Shelter workers in Maine report that homeless children 
face serious educational barriers. Indeed, virtually every 
barrier expressly prohibited by the McKinney Act appears to be 
in place in Maine. In particular: 

„ . Residency requirements. These requirements appear still 
to be in place. According to the Director of the Portland 

f;™ e L* r °? ram :w h0meless 1 ' ldren are regularly turned away 

Sh€ \ savs: " 0ur feeling is that the school dis- 
trict doesn t want our k.ids." Another shelter provider in 
Portland also reports that homeless children are still being 
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shifted between school districts, in one case, where the 
parents lived m Westbrook and the child lived in Portland 
nexther school wanted the child. rortiana, 

w ^or In Kt dd J ti0n 'w^ff ording t0 mother Portland shelter pro- 
IJltlL ?o m fi 6S ? ct \ lldren livin « ^ that shelter are denied 

sheUer H^S?^! ? h °^ thOUgh U is next door ^ the 

fSSi S ? says that children are not admitted to school if 
they do not come from a "stable environment." This effective- 
ly operates to prohibit most homeless children ""ctive 

^ U ^^?;? hi P/g^ ui y emen ^ s - Guardianship rules also oper- 
itt si g ni 5icant barriers in Maine. According to the difec- 

HhJi !-fK rt J an<J Shel J er ' if a child attempts to enroll in 
school without a parent, schools deny entry: "it's a fiqht 

SHE «ir!\ S ^ 6 rep 2 rtS that children are required to have 

J * f-? n 3 consent form " in order to enroll in 
school. For children estranged from their parents — or who 
are unable to obtain the signature for whatever re? ^n — this 
requirement may be an insurmountable barrier. 

Records. According to a Portland shelter director, it 
takes about two weeks for records to be transferred? Siring 
te S V f lf homeless children are unable to enroll in * 

?SS22ii ' S ? 6 Sa ? S ' We can adv °cate loud enough [on these 
issues], so we haven't really had a problem." 

, K . Comparable Services. Homeless children are frequently 
labeled "truant," and as a result, are excluded from^pecUl 
education and other special programs. special 
Transportation. Transportation appears to be uneven. 

SSSiSlSFr reP - r - S that hojneless children are sometimes 
subjected to a vicious cycle. While they are kept out of the 
school district in which they already live, th^are denied 

;?hK rtatl °5 t0 th6ir ori 9inal school district. Similarly, 
another provider reports that while some school districts 
distribute bus passes, others do not. 

The lack of appropriate clothing and negative attitudes 
towards homeless children also cause problem!. A^? it 22! 

2iS ; o r^°^i a ? U16 ^ SafC plaCe to stu<J y' h°"»eless children 
will not *>e able to obtain an education. 

Maryland 

Homeless children and youths' access to school in Mary- 
i?2L?ISi , !# flr !'Ji y de P endin S on location. In Hagerstown, two 
SnSJS • 5 she i te 5 s "Ported no difficulties in getting 

till ?5. 1 2JS?i5 Cll00 l- Most of their clients are local; there- 
fore, the children keep attending their old school. 

of M a ?SV!nH r \£° r homel J ss children and youth in other parts 
it Marvland ; . there are barriers to enrolling in school caused 
?L SS?i 2atl ° n fWirements and lack of special services. 
One shelter provider reports that without immunization, 
records, or shots a child cannot enter school. One child from 
out-of-state was kept out of school for almost a week until 
sne could get new immunizations. 

eh O Hl! anSP ° rtati0n could be a Potential problem since most 
shelters or parents have the responsibility to provide trans- 
portation for the students. According to a youth services 
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provider in Hya—.sville, many of the children who attend their 
old school recei/e bus tokens paid for by the shelter 

None of the providers report receiving special services 
from the schools. The shelter in Hyattsville pays for a 
teacher who teaches all the students in the shelter who are 
not able to attend their old school. But, the school should 
oe funding these programs, not the shelter. 

Most of the shelter providers interviewed only provide 
shelter to local residents. For that reason, few report dif- 
5™ U ? « e " in 9 children into school because most children 
keep attending their old school. 

However, for youth and transient families, the picture 
appears far bleaker. The State Coordinator believes that 
there may be a problem with guardianship requirements. Howev- 
^nn^n P n r 2 ?w 1S ? ldden because many shelters do not take 
children older than twelve and the runaway shelters have 
schools on the premises, so no data exists on the number of 
homeless children without guardians not attending school. A 
shelter for youth finds that children living with friends or 
in a shelter do attend their old school. But, she adds chil- 
dren living on the streets do not attend school. 



Michigan 




adequate records. However, guardianship requirements, trans- 
portation and residency requirements all present significant 
barriers to homeless children's access to education. 




away from another county could not start school until the 

^n^Vf?/ 130 ^ 6 " 6 * 3 her jurisdiction. After a six week 
court battle, a court worker was assigned to be her guardian, 
and she was able to enroll in school. Another seventeen- 
year-old runaway was able to attend school only after a shift 
coordinator at the shelter became the youth's temporary guard- 
ian. She says: "It's very sticky and cumbersome to get a 

enancipated S " h °° 1; * ChUd mUSt h3Ve * legal guardian or be 

In some parts of Michigan, transportation is also a prob- 
lem, in Ann Arbor, foster parents, students, or the youth 
shelter staff must take children to school. A supervisor of a 
shelter for families in Ann Arbor reports that only children 
in special education have access to school buses, in 
Ypsilanti, a shelter provider reports that children at her 
them t0 SCh ° o1 or tne someone from the shelter drives 

^m™^ 81 !*!^ 1 . the major trans P° r tation problems occur when 
children want to keep attending the school they were previous- 
ly attending before moving into the shelter, m cases like 
tnese, the shelter or the parents have the responsibility for 
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getting the child to school. In one situation, the shelter 
paid for a cab to drive a child to the bus stop so the child 
could attend the old school. 

In Ypsilanti, the shelter provider reports only one case 
where the school provided transportation. This occurred when 
one child was attending a special education class in another 
part of the city and the school bus came to get that child, 

if s i b i ing ' and another child staying at the shelter who also 
attended the same school. She says the school district 
grudgingly" provided transportation for them. 

A few schools do offer special services to homeless chil- 
dren. A shelter provider reported that Community High School 
in Ann Arbor offers a good tutoring system. Couzen School in 
Detroit offers a special program for homeless children which 
allows children to enter immediately, offers a bus right near 
the shelter, and has no residency requirements that limit 
children's access. Couzen School also offers comparable ser- 
vices to its students paid for by the school district. 

Despite these positive examples few schools are providing 
special tutoring for homeless children even though there is a 
consensus on this need due to children's inconsistent atten- 
dance records. Many shelters reported receiving tutoring 
assistance from community volunteers. 

Residency requirements are still enforced in some parts 
of Michigan. Detroit, Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor shelters all 
have people in t»*eir shelter using the shelter's address. If 
the child was not in a shelter and had no address, the child 
couldn't attend school. One provider in Ann Arbor said that 
all children must have an Ann Arbor addresses to attend school 
and that youth on the street use the shelter's address. The 
schools, she says, don't know that it's a shelter address; all 
they care about is that it is an Ann Arbor address. 

Minnesota 

Shelter providers' reports vary and Minnesota's efforts 
to educate homeless children appear to be uneven. Overall, in 
both urban and rural areas, homeless children living in shel- 
ters appear to have a much better chanc of entering school 
than children not in a shelter. 

For example, according to the Minnesota Coalition for the 
Homeless, fewer homeless children attend school in rural areas 
since their families tend to be more transient. However, 
according to * u ;lter providers in rural areas, once children 
enter the sh ers, they are able to begin school right away. 
Similarly, the director of the YWCA shelter in St. Paul esti- 
mates that 60% of the children were not attending school be- 
fore arriving at the shelter. 

In the Twin City area, admission to school does not ap- 
pear to be a major problem. According to the director of a 
shelter in St. Paul, once in school, homeless children are 
bused back to their home school whenever they move. Neverthe- 
less, she says, there is a continuing problem with immuniza- 
tion and guardianship requirements. A parent or guardian is 
necessary for a child to enter ^chool. 
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In St. Paul, the YWCA has set up its own "in-house" immu- 
nization center in order to cut through immunization require- 
ments imposed by school districts. This proposal was funded 
in part by another title of the McKinney Act. The shelter 
provider said that or. ;e the children are immunized, the 
schools are willing to wait for the transfer of school records 
and the children are not kept out in the interim. 

However, according to a shelter provider which serves 
Native American children aged 5 through 17, most children have 
problems having their immunization records transferred between 
schools and are kept out of school until the transfer is made. 
In addition, the provider added, transportation is a problem. 
Children living outside their original school district cannot 
continue in their original school because transportation is 
not provided. Also, tutoring is not provided at the shelter, 
though there is a need for this service. 

Legislation is now pending in Minnesota that would allow 
children to be placed in school before their records arrive. 

Missouri 

Although most providers report few barriers to enrolling 
homeless children in school, getting children to school re- 
mains a barrier in some parts of the state. According to the 
director ol a legal aid group in St. Louis, children who move 
outside of their original school district find that transpor- 
tation to their old school is unavailable. 

However, according to an emergency shelter provider in 
Kansas City, after McKinney, the state changed its policy on 
school transportation. Buses are provided within a few days 
to pick-up the children. And until the buses can be scheduled 
the school sends a cab to get the children. According to the 
Salvation Army Family Services in St. Louis, schools only 
agree to provide transportation to the child's previous school 
if the child still resides in the same county. 

Missouri schools also vary in the amount of special ser- 
vices they provide, in Kansas City, the schools are very co- 
operative and even provide children with clothing and sup- 
plies, in St. Louis, a shelter provider reports that the 
shelters have a school in the suamer to help children catch 
up. However, the legal aid clinic director reports that 
schools do not provide tutors or remedial education for these 
children. 

The legal aid director has been told by parents who tried 
to enroll their child in school that they were blccked by 
residency requirements. But she maintains that paperwork 
isn't the problem, getting the child to school is. "The 
school board has kind of grudgingly agreed to enroll the kids, 
out there is not much creativity on their part." 

New York 

Transportation to school is the major barrier in New York 
for homeless children. The responsibility for getting chil- 
dren to school rests with the parent or with the shelter. 
This creates problems, as a shelter provider in Rochester 
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said, "Besides being a burden, it's an inefficient use of the 
counselors time to have them transporting children to their 
original school." In one district, the Salvation Army provides 
the shelter with limitless bus tokens. Only in Syracuse was 
the school system able- to pick children up by mini-bus. 

Problems with transportation for h^iess childr? in 
Buffalo are quite acute. Children can't to school .ntil 
t-e buses are rerouted to ta'<e them. This often results in 
delays of more than a week during which time the children do 
not attend school. Another provider in Buffalo echoes these 
senciments, "It takes weeks to arrange for the proper trans- 
portation, and by then the children have usually left. Often 
th<* shelter just gives the child money to travel by public bus 
which is not safe for the child." _n Brooklyn, a provider 
reports that it occasionally take, up to a month for the 
school to send a bus to get the child who, in the meantime, 
does not attend school. 

Record transfer seems to work well in most areas of New 
York, but problems remain, in Buffalo, providers report that 
a reticular school district allows transfer of records by 
phone, but not for homeless children and youth, who need paper 
records to be admitted. r 

At another shelter in Buffalo, parents have the option of 
sending their child to the home school district or to in on- 
site school, which consists of half-day classes and a tut^r 
afterwards. 

„ , f h ! Research Director for Advocates for Children of New 
York did a study of 427 homeless children and conpiled the 
findings in a report: "Learning in Limbo: The Educationa 
Deprivation of Homeless Children." According to her, in New 
York City the traditional rarriers do not seem to be such a 
problem. The major problem there is not residency or guardi- 
anship requirements but the lack of an adequate and stable 
shelter environment. The conditions in which the children 
live are intolerable with little chance for them to study, let 
alone sleep at night. She adds that the poverty levels are 

incredible" and that without adequate health care, the chil- 
dren never even r ike it to school. 

Tne t raditional barriers are more problematic in New York 
State. Of chese, special education programs are one of the 
greatest barriers. It is difficult to get special education 
classes for homeless children. Often these chilcren are 
thrown into regular classes, where they are almost destined to 
fail. She relates that it is difficult to truly educate them 
when these kids get bounced around from one God-awf ul-f ilthv 
shelter to another." 

Many parents reported that the lack of school bus trans- 
po ation mear.t that their "choice" of school was eliminated. 
Thay did not have -.1.3 time to take .eir children to and from 
school each day. The researchers axso found a direct correla- 
tion between the length of homelessness and the number of 
times the chilo had transferred schools. In the area o r 
transportation, the director relates that it is "a shambles" 
in upstate New York t Also, while record transfer is 
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technically not a problem, it often keeps children out of 
school in certain districts. 

^ " • c v ° m P rehensiv,a study f the education of 

SSiSl^IS tc ^ Y ?- k : ,* e * ° Vera11 com »ents are that: 
The McKinney Act is superficial... not strong enough. There 

n« t S?r^ U ?o antee that homeless children will be educated and 
gSa£an?J?" non " com P liance just guidelines with no 

Oregon 

in Nnr^nfnS 9 Ik d , irect °r °f the Oregon Shelter Network 
in North Bend, the treatment of homeless children varies from 
s hool district to schocl district. A 1988 survey was recent- 
ly updated in December of 1389 with a one night census of 
shelters. The survey reported the following results: 

3'p 3 _ h ? meless chUdren are not in school each year. 
... * .°2 t of 26 programr responding to the survey, only 
45% reported that their school districts accepted temporary 
addresses for purposes of enrolling children in school. 
m ' . 0ut of ?} Programs reporting, 53% said that trans- 
portation was available for homeless school children in their 

k i«-k °? 17 P r °9 r ams reporting, 29% reported that 

neaitn examinations and immunizations pose no barrier for 
enrollment . 

In addi ti° n J 0 these barriers, the shelter network dir;c- 
to reports that homeless children face a host of other prob- 
lems in obtaining an education. They frequently lack suitable 
clothes, are embarrassed about their homelessnecs and have 
increased health problems. He adds, homeless children often 
do not receive adequate support from their parents, or are 
required to undertake extra responsibilities — such as carina 
for younger siblings or serving as translators for parents 

JSIS XnlE!!^ ?j th i heAf sch0 °l" n 9' Finally, he says, home- 
less children often do not re^i«e sufficient .pport from 
teachers. 



Rhode Island 

Homeless children in Rhode island have limited access to 
special education. They also experience difficulties remaining 
in the same school they originally were enrolled in if they 
lived in the same county district. The Rhode island Depart- 
ment of Education's interpretation of the law is that the 
child must remain in the district of origin, which is not 
necessarily the same school. For children needing stability 
this is not helprul. "I think it is crjel to ship these poor 
kids around like that," said one provider. Children who are 
in state custody have huge problems getting an education. 
These children move around so often that it is nearly impossi- 
ble to transfer their records. 

?w 6 P rovide r of legal aid expresses complete frustration 
11 !L the lack of activity on the part of the state Department 
or Education. Only one person works on the State Education 
program, and to date, no regulations have been issued. A 
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shelter provider reports that DOE sent out a surrey to all the 
schools asking them about homeless children in their schools. 
When very few responses were returned, DOE interpreted the 
lack of responses as an indication of no existing problems. 

South Carolina 

Most shelter providers report few problems getting chi - 
dren into school. Yet some problems remain, especially for 
homeless families not in a sheltAr. y 

vnuedr J!!!L d i!! tri i:\\ if the ?5 ildren enroll in school with a 
?2J?5!««.! r ?5 JS e shelter certifying that the children are 
lit if ?2 8 ?f.J he * he J ter ' the sch °°l will let them in imme- 
?if i y * Althol '9 h the school cooperates with the shelter, 
they do not seem to cooperate with parents who desperately 
need assistance in cutting red tape and filling out forms. 
Hn . k °! e e l? tl P ro Yi? er who works with children of migrant 
Ih^tlr 2f thC chUdren to sch °ol whenever they come to the 
Iht tZlW~* ttr ,, however ' that when the children are not at 
the shelter, they do not attend school. 

Another problem arises with children who mov outside 

ed e for°^Hi2 a iH-?5° 01 di ^ rict * Tran sportation is not provid- 
l~ f - ?5 children. They must transfer to the new school. 
difficuu! en stability in their lives, this is very 

South Dakota 

There seem to be only a few barriers restricting 
childrens access to school in South Dakota, but that could 
have more to do with lack of information than with actual 
tact . 

An official with the State Department of Education in 
.ierre reports that she plans to do an additional study of 

^•S S „ Chl dren in the * tate ' But she Sfl y s ^ is difficult 
to find homeless people since "people don't admit they are 

I !rC thC obvious s tig-a attached to homelessness. 

Shelter providers report that children are admitted to school 




?iI!S e ?!I e ^!. a I?_? ften bllsv . trying to find work, housing, 



Pi 

food, and arranging transportation. 
fau Transporting children to school can be ?. problem since 
few shelters have school buses that take children to school. 
Therefore, the responsibility of transporting children n 
school becomes the responsibility of the parents or the stel- 
rhnn™ e a S n fJ ter P rov i<*er in Sioux Falls reports that most 
children at the shelter were attending school in Sioux Falls 
before moving into the shelter. The parents or the shelter 
K°«iT erS e take the responsibility of driving the children to 
frin™ S on,e Providers say they actually prefer doing the 
transporting themselves since according to anott er shelter 

K° Vlde n V n Sioux Falls ' " we have so f ew cnildren staying in 
the shelter at any given time it is easier to take them to 
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school ourselves." But for shelters that have children stay- 
ing there on a more regular basis, school buses should be 
arranged to save parents and shelters the cost an,] time m ces- 
sary to drive the children. 

Another possible problem is that unless a child is goinq 
to be in the area for a substantial length of time the child 
will not enter school. One shelter has only a few children 
who come there, most only for five or six days so they do not 
even enter school. The need to get transient children into 
schools is great. The tendency to only educate children who 
are going tc settle in South Dakota for some time appears to 
be a residency requirement in disguise. 

Texas 

Overall, shelter providers report few problems in getting 
homeless children to school, it seems that many school dis- 
tricts have a good relationship with the shelters and work 
closely together. Many on-site schools are staffed by teach- 
ers paid for by the school system, and transportation does'not 
appear to be a problem. Yet problems persist. 

In Henderson, children who miss more than a certain num- 
ber of school days automatically fail the semester. Since 
homeless children move so frequently, they have difficulties 
in catching up with their classmates. 

A she J ter Provider in San Antonio reports that without an 
address and a way to prove it, a child cannot attend school. 
A child must show a rent receipt, gas bill, or telephone bill 
to prove residency. She also cites a case in which a child 
living with grandparents could not attend school because the 
grandparents were unable to prove custody. 

In addition, from discussions with service providers it 
seems that homeless children who are not in shelters experi- 
ence difficulty enrolling in school without the hfelp of a 
shelter. 

Virginia 

Virginia schools seem to be getting homeless children 
into school without many difficulties. Most providers f« e i 
their local schools are very helpful in enrolling homeless 
children. However, according to the director of the Virginia 
Coalition for the *~.meless, t,iere are problems for homeless 
cnilcren in transferring records, particularly from other 
states, as well as delays in obtaining birth certificates and 
immunization delays. But, the director thinks that homeless 
children are getting into school since no shelter provider has 
complained to her about problems. 

Another shelter provider from Alexandria finds that out- 
?™ J! record transfer is the only thing that keeps children 
rrom attending school. However, most providers report that 
records could De verified by phone, allowing the children to 
begin school immediately. 

•i T !lf Coalition director feels that more resources are 
available to homeless people in the Northern part of Virginia 
because there are more shelters. Therefore, mor* information 
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is available to homeless people to help them get their chil- 
dren into school, 

„. . 0ne ? he ^ er Provider in Fairfax attended a conference on 
Virginia families and remembers that many people in the South- 
ern part of the state reported huge difficulties in getting 
children into school. Many shelters in the South limit fami- 
lies stay in the shelter to two weeks. The end result is that 
homeless children are constantly being pulled in and out of 
schools . 

However, a shelter provider '.n Harrisonburg reports no 
problems with the school system. There is a free clinic for 
immunizations, the bus comes to the shelter, and the schools 
provide breakfast and lunch to the children. 

Overall, the Coalition director has a "feeli. " that 
homeless children are not getting into school but no specific 

tacts to back up her impressions. This discrepancy may 
rerlect differences in the treatment of sheltered and unshel- 
tered children. Once most parents arrive at a shelter, they 
receive assistance and advocacy in the enrollment proceedings. 
For homeless families not living in a shelter, there often is 
neither time nor comprehension of the paperwork involved in 

l?~* ng , a . ch . in s - h ° o1 ' n °r is any record made of such 
difficulties in entering school. 
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